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£ditor in Chief :— Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 3, St George's Square, Primrose Hill, N. W, 
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To do honour to Chaucer, and to let the lovers and students of him see how far the 
best unprinted Manuscripts of his works diflferd from the printed texts, this Society 
was founded in 1868. There were then, and are still, many questions of metre, pro- 
nunciation, orthography, and etymology yet to be settled, for which more prints of 
Manuscripts were and are wanted ; and it is hardly too much to say that every line 
of Chaucer contains points that need reconsideration. The founder (Dr Furnivall) 
began with The Canterbury Tales, and has given of them (in parallel columns in 
Boyal 4to) six of the best theretofore unprinted Manuscripts known. Inasmuch as 
the parallel arrangement necessitated the alteration of the places of certain tales in 
some of the MSS, a print of each MS has been issued separately, following the order 
of its original. The first six MSS printed have been : the Ellesmere (by leave of the 
Earl of Ellesmere) ; the Hengwrt (by leave of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq.) ; the Carab. 
Univ. Libr., MS Gg. 4. 27 ; the Corpus, Oxford ; the Petworth (by leave of Lord 
Leconfield) ; and the Lansdowne 851 TBrit. Mus.)> ^^^ Harleian 7334 has followd ; 
and Specimens^ all accessible MSS of the Tales are now in course of issue, edited by 
the late ProL I^nitza, Ph.D., and Dr. John Koch. 

Of Chaucer's Minor Poems, — the MSS of which are generally later than the best 
MSS of the Canterbury Tales, — all the available MSS have been printed, so as to 
secure all the existing evidence for the true text. 

Of Troilusy Parallel-Texts from the 6 best MSS have been issued (the Campsall 
MS also separately), and a 7th MS text of it with the englisht Boccaccio Comparison. 

Autotypes of most of the best Chaucer MSS have been publisht. 

Dr. E. Flugel is editing the Society's Chaucer Concordance, to be completed in 1900 
A.D., the Quincentenary of the Port's death, when the Chaucer Society will wind up. 

The Society's publications are issued in two Series, of which the first contains the 
different texts of Chaucer's works ; and the Second, such originals of and essays on 
these as can be procured,- with other illustrative treatises, and Supplementarj' Tales. 

The yearly subscription, which constitutes Membership, is 2 guineas, due on every 
Ist January, beginning with Jan. 1, 1868. More Members are wanted. All the 
Society's Publications can still be had. 

Prof. Child, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., is the Society's Hon. Sec. for 

America. Members' names and subscriptions should be sent to the home Hon. Sec, 

W. A. DALZIEL, Esci., 67, Victoria Road, Finsbury Park, London, N. 

FIRST SERIES, 

The Society's issue for 1868, in the First Series, is, 

I, The Prologue and Knight's Tale, of the Canterbury Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts (from the 6 MSS named below), together with Tables, showing the 
Groups of the Tales, and their varjring order in 38 MSS of the Tales, and 
in 5 old printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS of the 
"Moveable Prologues" of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman's Prologue, 
and Franklin's Prologue, — when moved from their right places, and of the 
Substitutes for them. (The Six-Text, Part I.) 
II_VII. II. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the Ellesmere MS, Part I ; III. 
Hengwrt MS, 154, Pt I ; IV. Cambridge MS G^. 4. 27, Pt I ; V. Corpus 
MS, Oxford, Pt I; VI. Petworth MS, Pt I ; VII. Lansdowne MS, 851, 
Pt I. (separate issues of the Texts forming Part I of the Six-Text edition.) 

The issue for 1869, in the First Series, is, 

VIII— XIII. VIII. The Miller's, Reeve's, and Cook's Tales: Ellesmere MS, Part 
II ; IX. Hengwrt MS, Pt II ; X. Cambridge MS, Pt II ; XI. Corpus MS, 
Pt II ; XII. Petworth MS, Pt II ; XIII. Lansdowne MS, Pt II, with an 
Appendix of "Gamelyn" from six MSS. 

(separate issues of the Texts forming the Six-Text, Part II, No. XIV.) 

The issue for 1870, in the First Series, is, 
XIV. The Miller's, Reeve's, and Cook's Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious 
Tale of Gamelyn, in 6 parallel Texts. (Six-Text, Part II.) 

The issue for 1871, in the First Series, is, 

XV. The Man of Law's, Shipman's, and Prioress's Tales, with Chaucer's own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS above named, and 10 
coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
(Six-Text, Part IIL) 
XVI. The Man of Law's Tale, from the Ellesmere MS. Part III. 
XVII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge MS. Part IIL 
XVIII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Corpus MS. Part III. 
XIX. The Shipman's, Prioress's, and Man of Law's Tales, from the Petworth MS. 
Part III. 
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PREFACE. 



Bt the kindnesa of Mr Frederick Norgate, we are now 
able to lay before the reader another short treatise on the 
cylinder. How it was found, and what it contains, may 
be learnt from the following notice, which we reprint from 
Notes and Queries, 4:th Series, III, June 12, 1869. 

" CHILENDKE : (* SCHIPMANJN^ES TALE, 206.') 

** We have to thank the Chaucer Society for the publica- 
tion of a very early tract on the * Chilindre,* removing to 
a great extent the difficulty about the meaning of this 
word, which for ages has puzzled aU the commentators on 
the Canterbury Tales. This little tract is devoted almost 
exclusively to information as to the construction of the in- 
strument in question, with only a few brief rules at the 
end for its use. I have recently been so fortunate as to 
discover another MS. which may be a useful and interest- 
ing supplement to that which Mr Brock has edited for the 
above-named society ; and before describing its contents, 
let me mention the strange way in which I found it. 
Looking through the Index of Authors at the end of Ays- 
cough's Catalogtte of the Sloane MSS. (not thinking at the 
time of Chaucer or anything relating to him), my attention 
was arrested by the name * Chilander,' and on turning to 
the page referred to, I found Chilander noted as the author 
of a work entitled Practica Astrologorum, ^c. Hereupon 
I determined on taking the first opportunity of examining 
the MS. itself, and having done so, to my surprise I found, 
instead of Practica Astrologorum, with Chilander for its 
author, a tract entitled Practica Chilindri secundum raagis- 
trum Johannem Astrologum ! The MS. is of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, neatly written (on vellum), and 
differs from that which the Chaucer Society has brought to 
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light, inasmuch as it is devoted exclusively to instructions 
for using the instrument. 

" The whole is comprised in six pages, closely written, 
and in a small but neat hand. The titles of the several 
chapters are as follows ^ : — 

1. Primum capitulum est de horis diei artificialis 
inn(?uiendis. 

2. De gradu solis inueniendo. 

3. De altitudine solis et lune, et vtrum fuerit ante 
meridiem uel post. 

4. De linea meridici inuenienda et oriente et occidente. 

5. Quid sit vmbra versa, quid exteusa. 

6. De punctis vmbre verse et extense similiter. 

7. De altitudine rerum per vmbram uersam. 

8. De declinacione solis omni die, et gradu eius per de- 
clinacionem inueniendo, et altitudine eius omni hora anni. 

9. De latitudine omnis regionis inuenienda. 

10. De inuenienda quantitate circuitus tocius orbis et 
spissitudine eius. 

" The colophon is as follows :— 

* Explicit practica chilindri Magistri 
lohannis de Houeden aetrologi.* 

Fred. !N'orgate. 

'^Henrietta Strecty Corent Garden.'' 

This tract, with the former, will give a tolerably clear 
idea of the nature and uses of the instrument ; but 4here is 
much more on the subject which we have no space to 
print, and we must therefore be content with giving the 
reader references, which will enable those who care to read 
more about the cylinder, to do so. 

1. Compositio horologiorum, in piano, muro, truncis, 
anulo, con[uexo], concauo, cylindro & uarijs quadrantibus, 
cum signorum zodiaci & diuersarum horarum inscriptioni- 
bus : autore Sebast. Munstero. Basileae, 1531. Composi- 
tio cylindriy Iwc est, tmnci columnai^, Cajmt xxxix. 

2. Horologiographia, post priorem seditionem per Se- 
bast. Munsterum recognita, & plurimum aucta atqwe 
locupletata, adiectis multis nouis descriptionibus & figuris, 
in piano, concauo, conuexo, erecta superficie &c. Basilese. 
1533. Compositio cylindri, hoc esty trunci columnaris, 
Ccqmt XLiii. 

* The table is printed according to the MS, from which Mr 
Norgate's copy deviates in one or two cases. 
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3. ©cr J^crcfogtcn / Obet ©wtnett ^xen / Sflnjilfd^e 
S3efd^ret6ung / n>te biefelh'gen nad^ mond^erlei^ aj^rt an bte 
aWauren / SDBcnbte / (Sine / jie fcjen Stgcnbe / Slufgertd^tct / 
©d^reg / m^ auf aicnbe / au^e^Sfte »nb fwifl allct 
^nbt 3njhiiment / 5luf juretffen / ^nx^ ©cbajltanum 
Sffifmjlct. ©afel; 1579. SBSte man emeu «9lmber fftrcu^ 
Keren \>nb jurtd^ten fell. 25a^ nrrt^'. 2a|)itel. 

4. Dialogo della descrittione teorica et pratica de gli 
horologi solan. Di Gio: Batt. Vimercata Milanese. In 
Ferrara, per Valente Panizza Mantouano Stampator Ducale. 
1505. In gual modo per pratica operatione si possono 
fahricare i Cilindri. Gapitolo xl 

5. Gnomonice Andrese Schoneri Noribergensis, hoc est : 
de descriptionibus horologiorum sciotericorum omnis generis, 
proiectionibus circulorum Sphaericorum ad superficies, cum 
planas, turn conuexas concauasq7/6, Spbsericas, Cylindricas, 
ac Conicas : Item delineationibus quadrantum, annulorum, 
&c. Libri tres. Noribergse, 1562. The second book treats 
of spherical, cylindrical, and conical dials. 

6. lo. Baptistse Benedicti Patritij Veneti Philosophi 
de Gnomonum umbrarumqwe solarium usu liber. Augustas 
Taurinorum. 1574. De examinatione peiisilium horologio- 
rum^ ^ de nouo horologio circidari. Cap. lxxviil 

7. Horarii Cylindrini Canones, 1515. Reprinted in 
Opera Mathematica loannis Schoneri, fol. Norinbergse, 
1651. This, like Hoveden's treatise, consists of rules for 
using the cylinder. 

8. Histoire de TAstronomie du Moyen Age par M. 
Delambre, Paris. 1819, 4to. The third book, entitled 
Gnonioitique, gives an account of the cylindrical dial 
(cadran cylindrique) of the Arabians as treated of by 
Aboul-Hhasau (pp. 617 — 520), and of Sebastian Miinster^a 
(pp. 597, 598). 

There is a large cut of the cylinder on page 166 of 
Munster's Compositio Horologiorum^ page 269 of his Horo- 
logiographia, and page 125 oi Der Horologlen Beschreihung ; 
a smaller one on the title-page and page 131 of Horologio- 
graphia. In Vimercato's treatise, page 165, is a cut show- 
ing the separate parts of the cylinder. 

In Cotton MS. Nero C ix, leaves 195 — 226, we find eight 
I^atin poems by John Hoveden, cliaplain of Queen Eleanor, 
mother of King Edward. There can be little doubt that 
this writer is the same as the author of the present treatise. 
We here give the beginnings and endings of these poems. 
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I. In^ipit meditacio lohannis de houedene, clerici regine 
anglie, mat/is regis Edwardi/ de natiuitate, passione, et resur- 
reccione domini salaatoris editA, nt legenti0 affeccio in 
christi amore piofici[a]t et celeritis accendatur / hoc opus 
sic inciptt: Aue verbum ens in princij^20. & sic finittir. & 
uoluit editor quod ]iher meditatioms Uiius philomena 
uocaret/er. 

Begins : Ave uerbum ens in principio, 
Caro factum pudoris gremio; 
Fac quod fragret presefts laudacio. 

Ends : Melos iibi sit et laudacio, 
Salus, honor, et iubilacio, 
Leius amor lotus in lilio^ 
Qui es yerhwn ens in principio. 

Explicit libellus rigtmichns' qui philomena uocattir, que 
meditacio est de natiuitate, passione, et resurrecti'one, ad 
honorem doniiia. nostri iesu. christi saluatoris edita, a lohanue 
de houedene, clerico Alianore regine anglie, matris edwardi 
regis anglie. 

II. Incipiunt .xv. gaudia Virginia gloriose, edita a 
Magistro Ioha7/ne houedene Clerico. 

Begins : Virgo vincens vemancia 
Camis pudore lOia. 

Ends : Et nocte77» lianc excuciens, 

Ducas ad portum pa^rie. Amen. 

Expliciunt .15. gaudia beate virgmis, edita ritraice^ ex 
dictamine lohannis de Houedene. 

III. Hie scribitwr meditacio lohannis de Houedene, 
edita ad honorem doinini saluatoris, et ut legentes earn pro- 
ficiant.in amore diuino: et yocaiiir hec meditacio cantica 
.50. quod in .50. canticis conimeim\ 

The first canticle begins : 

In laude nunc s^irituc owinis exultet, 
Et leta mens domim. laude sustollat. 

The last one ends : 

Et ut nouella cantica cumulentwr, 

In laude nwnc spmYwc omnis exultet. Am&n, 

Explicit meditacio dicta ca72tica 50^, edita a lohanne 
de Houedene ad honorem domini saluatoris. 

rV. In honore donvini saluatoris incipit meditaczo, edita 
a lohanne de houedene, ckrico Alianore regine anglie, rtidXris 
regis Edwardi / facie?is mencionem de saluatoris redolentis- 
sinia passione ; et amoris christi suauem inducit affectu7n. 
Hec meditacio uocatwr cythara eo qwod yerhis amoriferis, 

* So in MS. « MS. ricunoe. 
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quasi qmbu8dai.m cordis musice, ad delectacionw/ispw^Yualem 
lege72tes inuitat. 

Begins : I^^ vena dulcedinis, 
Proles pudica numinis, 
Verbu7?i ens in principio, 
^^uct^^ intacte viiginis. 

Ends : Verbum ens in principio, 
Et des ut post has semitas 
Nos foueat et felicitas 
In celebri collegio. Araen. 

Explicit laus de domino saluatore uel meditacio que 
cythara nojninBturf a Ioha7me de Houedene, edita ut legent/^ 
affectus in amore diuino p/'oficiat et celerius accendatwr. 

V. Incipiu??.t 50*? salutac/ones bea^e virgiwis, quib?/^ 
inseritwr memoria domznice passionis, edita a lohanne de 
houedene ad honorem virginis matris, & laudem doinini 
saluatoris. 

Begins : Ave stella maris, 
Virgo singularis, 
Vemans Hlio. 

Ends : Fer michi remedia, 

Vt in luce qua lustraris 
Michi dones gaudia. Amen, 

Expliciunt 50^ salutaciones beatc marie, edite a 
lohawne de Houedene. 

VI. Incipit laus de beata virgine,, que uiola uocatur, 
edita a lohanne de Houedene. 

Begins : Maria stella maris, 

Fax summi luminaris, 
Eegina singularis. 

Ends : Penas mittigatura, 
Assis in die dura, 
Maria virgo pura. 

Explicit uiola beate virginis, a lohawne de Houedene 
edita. 

VII. Incipit lira extoUens vir^ginem gloriosam. 

Begins ; qui fontem gracie 
Captiuis regeneras, 
Celos endelichie.* 

Ends : Qaos expiat sic puniat, 
Vt vices quas variat, 
Altemis sic uniat, ne lira deliret. 

Explicit lira Mdglstri lohawnis houedene. 

> So in MS. 
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YIII. CsLiiticwn amoris quod composuit lohannes de 
Houedene. 

Begins : Princeps pacis, proles puerpere, 
Hijs te precor labris illabere, 
Vt sincere possim disserere 
Laudem taam, et letus legere. 

End lost from : 

Eius claui punctura perea»?, 
Cum superstes magis inteream. 

There is a copy of the first of these poems in the Lam- 
beth MS. 410, and another in Harleian MS. 985 with the 
heading : Incipit tractatM^ metricus K. de hondene, de pro- 
cessu chrisd & redempctonis nostre, qui alitor dicitur 
philomena. At the end are merely these words : Explicit 
liber q?d uocat^^r philomena. It appears from Kasmith's 
Catalogue that there is a French version of the poem in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 471, intitled, li 
rossignol, ou la pensee lohan de Hovedene, clerc la roine 
d'Engleterre, mere le roi Edward de la neissance et de la 
mort et du relievement et de Tascension lesu Crist et de 
Fassumpcion notre dame. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that Hoveden's Philo- 
mena has long been confounded by the catalogue- writers 
with a wholly different composition, by another writer, and 

beginning: 

Philomena preuia temporis ameni, 
Que recessum nuncians imbris 2Aque ceni, 
Dum demulces animos tuo cay^tu leni, 
Auis predulcissima, ad me queso veni. 

End : Quicquid tamen alij d leant, irater care, 
Istam novam martirem libens imitare ; 
Cumque talis fueris, deum deprecare 
Vt nos cantus martiris faciat cantare. Amen, 

Copies of this poem are contained in Cotton MS. Cleo- 
patra A xii., Harleian MS. 3766, and Royal MS. 8 G vi., 
from the first of which the above lines are taken. A late 
hand has written the following mistaken heading over it 
in the Cotton MS. : philomela Canticum pei loannem de 
Tloucdene Capellanum Alienorse Reginas matris Ed. primi. 
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The Laud MS. 368 contains botb these poems ; the latter 
has the following heading: Incipit meditacio fratna 
Idhannia de pecchani, qwondam cantnane aichiepwcojpi, 
de ordine fratrum miworwm, que \ocdtur philomena. The 
real author, however, appears to be Giovanni Fidanza, 
better known as Cardinal Bonaventura. The whole poem, 
with some additional lines at the end, is printed in his 
works, Mayence, 1609, vol. 6, p. 424, and Venice, 1751-56, 
vol. 13, p. 338. The English poem of The Nyghtyngale 
in Cotton MS. Caligula A ii., leaves 59-64, has no con- 
nection with Hoveden*s Philomena, but is an imitation of 
Bonaventura*s poem. 

According to Bale's account,^ which is followed by Pits^ 
and Tanner,^ John Hoveden was a native of London, doc- 
tor of divinity, and chaplain of Queen Eleanor, but after- 
wards parish priest at Hoveden, where he died in the year 
1275. Besides the poems already mentioned, Bale, Pits, 
and Tanner ascribe to him the work called Speculum 
Laicorum ; * but this could not have been written till long 
after Hoveden*s death, since it contains mention of Henrv 
the IVth*s reign. '^ 

* Bale, V. 79. ' Pitseus, p. 356. ' Tanner, under Hovedenm 
^ See Royal MS. 7 C xv and Oxford Univ. MSa 29 and 36. 

^ In chapter 86. 
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PRACTICA CHILINDRL 



[Sloane MS 1620, foq/'2.] 

PRACTIOA CHILINDRI SBGUNDUM UAQISTBUU [lOHif J^i^EH] ^ 

[A]sTROLOOUJf. 

1. Primum capi^t^lum est de boris diei artificial/^ 
inueniendis. 

2. De gradu soli^ inueniendo. 

3. De altitudine BolU et lune, et vtrum fu^^rit &nte 
meridie77i uel po«/. 

4. De linea meridiei inuenienda et oriente et. occi- 
dewte. 

5. (6.)* Qwid sit vmbra versa, (5) qt*id extensa. 

6. (7.) De punctis vmbre verse, et extense abniiiter. 

7. (8.) De alti^u^me rerwm per vmbram uersam. 

8. (9.) De dedinacione aolis omni die, et gradu eius pei* 
deGlinaeionem inueniendo, (10) e^ altittidine eius omni bora 
anni« 

9. (11.) De latitudine om»is regionis inuenienda. 

10. (12.) De inue[n]ienda quanti/ate circuitte^ tocius 
orbis et spissitudine eius. 



DE HORIS INUENIEND18. 

1. /^vm volueris scire boras diei, verte stilum supen- 

\y orem super mensem aut signum in quo fueris, et 

super partejn que preteriit de ip«o ; cumqwe boc feceris, 

' Nearly obliterated. 

^ The numbers in parentheses correspond to those whicli head 
the sections. 
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THE WORIONG OF THE CYLINDER. 



THE WORKING OP THE CYLINDER ACCORDING TO MASTER 

JOHN, THE ASTROLOGER. 

1. The first chapter is on finding the hours of the 
artificial day. 

2. On finding the sun's degree. 

3. On the altitude of the sun and of the moon ; and 
whether it is before midday or after. 

4. On finding the meridian line, and the east and the 
west. 

6^ What umbra versa is, (5) and what umbra extensa. 

7. On the points of the umbra vei'sa, and likewise of 
the umbra extensa, 

8. On (finding) the height of objects by the umbra 
versa. 

9. On (finding) the sun's declination on any day, and 
on fhiding his degree by the declination ; (10) and on 
(finding) his altitude at any hour of the year. 

1 1. On finding the latitude of any region. 

1 2. On finding the extent of tlie circumference of the 
whole world, and its thickness. 

1. ON FINDING THE HOURS. 

When you wish to know the hours of the day, turn the 
upper style ^ over the month or sign in which you are, and 
over the part of it which is gone by ) and when you have 

' Only one style is mentioned in the former treatise. 
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vertes etiam infenorew stilu»i in oppotfitu7» stili &npenoxip.y 
et erit in8tnimenta7n dispo^ituni ad boras sumendas. 
Cumqwe volue/is horas sumere, suspende chUindrum per 
filum suum ad solewi, mouewdo ip*ttm chilindrum hue et 
illuc donee vmbrrt superioris stili super chiliwdruwi eqwidis- 
tanter longitudmi evaa ceciderit ; et ad qi/amcMmqi^e horawi 
pe/Tienent vmbra stili, ip«i est bora diei pertmnsita. 
Qi^od si cecident finis vmbre inter duas boras, tu;^c ap- 
pa7*ebit etiam pars bore in qua fueris, ^cundum c[uod plus 
iiel imxiua occupauerit vmbra de ip«o spacio qt^od ^ inter 
duas lineas borarz^m. Est eTz/m bora spaciu/» [cojntentum 
inter duas lineas boran/??i ; ip/fe aute^^i lince sw?it fines 
borar«7n. 



'C 



DE GRADU 80LIS. 

Ivm volue?is scire in quo signo fuerit sol, et in 
quoto gradu %ivs, eqtiabis solem ad meridiem 
diei in quo volue/is boo scire, sicw^ in leccionibM* tabidarww 
docet?«', et addes ei motuwi 8"* spe?*e, et baftebis g7'aduw 
soil* quesitu?/i. Q?^od si volue/'is boc ii)^«m leui^^ scire, 
intra cu7?i die mertsis in quo fue?is in aliq^^am 4 tab?flarMW, 
secwwdwm qz/od fue?it annsiAs bissextilis uel distans ah eo ; 
que qwidem tabwle iwtitulant«*r sic : — Tabwle solis ad inue- 
yiienduwi; locum eiw^ in orbe decliui fixo. Et i?i directo 
diei cum quo intras stati??! inuenies graduwi ^oMs eq/^«tum, 
et hoc est qiiod voluisti. Qitod si nee bas nee illas tab2/las 

' That is, straight down the cylinder. 

* The following extract from Delambre's Astronomie du Moycn 
Age, Paris, 1819, pp. 73, 74, may sei-ve to explain the motion of the 
eighth sphere : — 

" Th^bith ben Chorath, — Son malheureux syst^me de la trepi- 
dation infecta les tables astronomiques jusqu*a Tycho, qui, le 
premier, sut les en purger. Ce long succes n'a point empeche que 
son livre ne soit reste inedit ; mais j'en ai trouve un exemplaire 
latin manuscrit, a la Bibliotheque du Roi, n" 7196. Ce traits a 
pour titre Thehith ben Chorath de motu octavce Spltero' 

" II imagine une ecliptique fixe, qui coupe Tequateur fixe dans 
les deux points equinoxiaux, sous un angle de 23° 33', et une eclip- 
tique mobile, attachee par deux points diametralement opposes a 
deux petits cercles, qui ont pour centres les deux points equinoxiaux 
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done this, turn also the lower style into the place opposite 
the upper style, and the instrument will be set in order for 
taking the hours. And when you wish to take the hours, 
suspend the cylinder by its string against the sun, moving 
it to and fro, until the shadow of the upper style falls on 
the cylinder parallel to its length,^ and whatever hour the 
shadow of the style reaches, the same is the (last) past 
hour of the day. But if the end of the shadoAV falls be- 
tween two hours, then will appear also the part of the hour 
in which you are, according as the shadow occupies more 
or less of that space which is between the two hour-lines. 
For the space contained between two hour-lines is an hour ; 
but the lines themselves are the ends of the hours. 

2. ON THE sun's degree. 

When you wish to know in what sign the sun is, and 
in what degree thereof, you must adjust (1) the sun to the 
noon of the day on which you wish to know this, as it is 
taught in the readings of the tables, and add to it the 
motion of the eighth sphere,^ and you Avill have the sun's 
degree which you have sought. But if you wish to know 
the same more easily, enter with the day of the month in 
which you are into one of the four tables according as it is 
leap-year or distant from it. These tables are thus en- 
titled : — ^Tables of the sun for finding his place in the fixed 
ecliptic, and in a line with the day with which you enter 

de I'ecliptique fixe, et dont le rayon est de 4* 18' 43^. Ces points 
de I'ecliptique tournent sur la circonference des deux petits cereles 
opposes ; I'ecliptique mobile s'el^ve done et s'abaisse altemative- 
ment sur I'ecliptique fixe ; les points equinoxiaux avancent ou 
retrogradent d'une quantity qui pent aller a 10" 46^ Ce mouve- 
ment est commun k tous les astres ; ce mouvement est celui de la 
huiti^me sphere, et il s'appelle mouvement d'acces ou de reces. Le 
lieu de la plus grande declinaison du Soleil change done continuel- 
lement, puisqu'il est toujours a 90" de I'une et I'autre intei-sections 
de I'ecliptique mobile avec I'equateur fixe. La plus grande decli- 
naison est done tantot dans les Qemeaux et tantot dans le Cancer." 
For Thebit's treatise see Harleian MS 13, leaf 117. Incipi^ 
thebit de motu octave sp^7*e. Or Harleian MS 3647, leaf 88, col. 2, 
incipit lib^'r tebith be7<corat de motu octane 8p^?*e. 
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habu^ris, et volueris [laars^bk] aliter querere gradum soils 
[a] at fere, scito quod secundum compotistas xv. kalendas 
cuiuslihet menBiB ingreditur sol nouum 8ignu7n, sici^ 'paiet 
in kalendario. Considera ergo quot dies transierint de 
mense in quo faeris, et adds super eos quindeci?^ dies, et 
senia eos. Computabis e^'go ab i/iicio signi, in quo fuerit 
sol, totidem grados, et nbi finitu^ fuent nu^nerus, ip«e est 
gradus solis quem queris. Quod si nu7/ie)*us iuus excesserit 
XXX., tot gradus qt^ot excedit xxx. pe/'ambulauit sol de 
signo sequente, si Deus voluerit. 



DE ALTITUDINE SOLIS. 

3. /^ vod si altitudinem sohe sen lune placae/it iwuesti- 
\3t/ gare, verte stilum Buperioiem super g^'adus chil- 
indri, et stiluwi inferiorejw in oppo^itum eius semper; et 
hoc sit t/M generale, ut uersus qua?ncunque pa?-tewi chilin- 
dri verteris stilum SMj^eriorem, semper vertas stiluTn infen- 
orem in ^rtem ei oppo^tam. Post hee opponas instru- 
mentum. soli, et ad qweincunqi^e graduw peruenmt vmbra, 
ip8& est altitudo soHs, seu lune, si feceris de luna, in eade9n 
hora. QiMd si volueris scire si fue?it an^e meridiem uel 
post, aspice siipei quot gradus ceciderit vmbra, et expectans 
paulisper, ite7*ato sumes altitudinem aolis ; quod si crcuerit 
vmb?'a, tunc est snte meridiem. SiwiliYer quog^ue scies de 
luna. Et per hoc ipsum. quod dictum est, scies vtrum ip«a 
fuerit orientalt^ 9 meridie uel occidentals^ ; quia du?n 
vmbra crescit, est in parte orientali a meridie, dum uero 
decrescit, est in parte occidentis. 
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you will immediately find the sun's degree rectified, and 
this is what you desired. If, however, you have neither 
of these tables, and wish to seek, in another way, the sun's 
degree or thereabouts, know that, according to the calcu- 
lators, the sun enters a new sign on the 15 th before the 
kalends of every month, as appears in the calendar. Con- 
sider, therefore, how many days of the month in which you 
are have passed, and add to them fifteen days, and keep 
them. Reckon then the same number of degrees from the 
beginning of the sign in wl^ich the sun is, and when the 
number is completed, the same is the sun's degree which 
you seek. But if your number exceeds 30, the sun has 
passed through as many degrees of the next sign as it (the 
number) exceeds 30, if God will. 

3. ON THE ALTITUDE OP THE SUN. 

Now if it is your pleasure to investigate the altitude of 
the sun or of the moon, turn the upper style over the de- 
grees of the cylinder, and the lower style always into the 
opposite place. And let this be a general rule, that to 
whichever part of the cylinder you turn the upper style 
you always "turn the lower style to the part opposite to it. 
After that hold up the instrument against the sun, and 
to whatever degree the shadow reaches, the same is the 
altitude of the sun; or of the moon, if you are deal- 
ing with the moon, at that hour. But if you wish to 
know whether it is before midday, or after, see over how 
many degrees the shadow falls, and having waited a little 
time, take the sun's altitude again, and if the shadow has 
increased, then it is before midday. In like manner you 
wiU know also of the moon. And by what has been said 
you shall know wjiether she is on the east of the meridian 
or on the west ; for while the shadow increases, she is on 
the eastern side of the meridian, but while it decreases, she 
is on the western side. 

CH. ESSAYS. F 
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DE LINEA MERIDIEI. 



4. /^vod si volue?*is scire linea^/i mendiei per hoc in- 
\3t/ strfitnentumf fiat circ2/l«8 in super^cie aliqwa pre- 
parata, eqmdiBtant^r orizonti, cmtfscnnque magnitudiV^is 
TolueriSy noii sit tamen nimis paruus ; deinde sumes alti- 
tudinem aolis diligentissime, et seraa esun; et suspendes 
etiam in eade?;^ hora filu77i vnum QMm aliquo ponderoso in 
directo ia7;i facd circtdi, ita ut vmbra eitis cadat omnino 
Buper centrum circwli, et attingat circu?uferewciam in parte 
oppcwita soli; notabisqti^ contactu??i vmbre in ci?'cu?»fer- 
e7icia, et post hoc expcctabw donee iterate post meridiem 
fiat sol in prius accepta altitudi?^e, notabwqwe etiam peafs] 
tuwc vmbraw fili super centrum ut prius transeu7«te7^* 
notabiV, dico, co»tactu7n eius in circu7«ferewcia in oppoato 
solw. Deinde diuide arcum qt^i est inter duas notas 
vmbre per eqt^dia, et nota??* iwpnmes, coyiiuwgesqwe ear?* 
cum centro, perficiens diametru?» circ?/li, et hoc diametrum 
erit linea me?idieL Qwadrabis qitoque circulum ip^wm pe?* 
diametra, et ha^^ebis lineam orientis et occidewtis, ut ap- 
paret in isto circulo. Sic etiam i?zuenies omwes partes 
orizontis, si Dmca voluerit. Et not a c^uod hec considerac^o 
verior et leuior est quain ilia qiie fit per erecczoTzem stili 
ortogonalis in circwlo, quia vix uel nuncquam posnit ita 
ortogonaliter erigi, Bicut perpendicwlnra dnmmodo pendeat 
imnobiliter. Sed hec conside?*ac?o verissima erit, si sumatwr 
in solsticialibz^^ diehnSf et hoc anfequam sol ascendat m^^l- 
turn in ilia die. 



ori^enx 



No^fl quod a. et b. sunt note vmbre 
Ante Tner\dieifi et post ad eandem alti- 
tudi»em solw ; et medium int^r a. ^ b. 
est m^idies. 




occictens 
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4. ON THE MERIDIAN LINE. 

And if you wish to know the meridian line oy means 
of tliis instrument, let a circle be made, of whatever size 
you will, only let it not be too small, on some plane pre- 
pared (for the purpose) parallel with the horizon. Then 
take the sun's altitude very accurately, and keep it ; and 
also at the same hour hang, over the circle already made, 
a thread with something heavy (on it), so that its shadow 
falls exactly upon the centre of the circle and reaches the 
circumference on the side opposite to the sun ; and mark the 
(point of) contact of the shadow with the circumference, 
and after this wait until the sun again arrives at the before- 
taken altitude after midday; and mark then also the 
shadow of the thread passing as before across the centre, 
mark, I gay, its point of contact with the circumference 
opposite to the sun. Then divide the arc which is between 
the two shadow-marks into equal parts, and impress a 
mark. Join it with the centre, and complete the diameter 
of the circle. This diameter will be the meridian line. 
Quarter the circle itself by diameters,^ and you will have 
the line of east and west, as appears in this circle. Thus 
also you will find all parts of the horizon, if God will. 
Note that this observation is truer and easier than that which 
is made by raising a rectangular style in the circle, because it 
can with difiiculty or never be raised as rectangularly as a 
plumb-line, provided it (viz. the plumb-line) hangs motion- 
less. But the observation will be truest, if it be made on the 
solstitial days, and that before the sun rises high on that day. 

East 



Note that a and b are the shadow- 
marks before midday and after, at 
the same altitude of the sun, and . 
the middle point between a and b o 
is midday. o 

* That is, draw another diameter 
at right angles to the former. 




West 
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DE VMBRA EXTENSA. 

5. "TVTvnc dicemlum eat quid sit vmbra versa, et quid 
X 1 sit vmbra extensa. Igitz^r intelligamti^ auper^' 
ciem quand&m equidistantem orizonti, et super banc auper- 
ficiem inteWigamus aliquid ortogoiuditer erectum, Yerbi 
gratia, pala7» rectu/n ; huius pali sic erccti cadens vmbra 
in dictam Buper^ciem. dicitur vmbra exteiisa. Est tgi^t^r 
vmbra extensa rei erccte ad su/)crficiem orizontis perpen- 
dicttlariter vmbra cadens in eade?n 8//j>^rficie. 



DE YiiBRA VERSA. 

6. TTem intelligam?/« e&ndejn BujTcr^ciem qtiam p?iM«, et 
JL i?i ip«i aliqt/id perpewdicwlaritcr erectuwi, et ab illo 
SIC erecto inteHig&mus stilum ortogonaltVcr prominentem, 
sicM^ Sttwt stili qui prominent in parietib?w eccZ^^iarMW ad 
boras sumewdas ; vmb?'a huius stili cadews super rem orto- 
gonaliter erecta?7i, eqwidistanter s[cilicet] lowgitadi/ii eius- 
dem rei, dicitur vmbra versa ; eq?/idistant«?', dico, caderis, 
qwi'a alitor e^^et vmbra irregwlaris. Et huiusmodi vmbra 
cadit in chilindro. Hec aufem vmbrw versa semper crescit 
ys(]ue ad mmdiem, et tuwc, i[d est] in meridie, est maxima. 
Econuerso est de vmbra extensa, q?7?a ilia decrescit vsqwe 
ad meridiem, et iwnc fit minima. 



DE PU^CTIS VMBRE. 

7. /^vmvolue?is scire omni liora q?/ot puncta Yiahxierii 
\J vmbra versa, ve^-te stilu?>i super puwcta vmbre, et 
super quot puncta ceciderit vmbra, ip«a sunt puncta vmbre 
qwesite. Qwod si volueris [scire] vmbram extensam ad 
e^ndem altitudiwem, diuide 144 per [leaf 8 6] pu/icta que habu- 
ens, et exibu?2t pu/?cta vmb7'e extense in eadem hora. Et si 
volueris scire qi/ot statz^ swni \n vmbra, divide puncta q?/e 
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5. ON THE UMBRA EXTENSA. 

Now we must explain what is the umbra versa, and 
what the umbra extensa. Therefore let ns conceive some 
plane parallel to the horizon, and on this plane let us con- 
ceive something raised at right angles, for instance, a 
straight stake ; the shadow of this stake so raised, falling 
on the said plane, is called umbra extensa. The umbra 
externa is, therefore, the shadow of an object which is 
raised perpendicularly to the plane of the horizon, falling 
on the same plane. 

6. ON THE UMBRA VERSA, 

Also let us conceive the same plane as before, and upon 
it something raised perpendicularly; and from the latter 
so raised let us conceive a style jutting out at a right 
angle, like the stjdes which jut out from the walls of 
churches for taking the hours ; the shadow of this style 
falling upon the object raised at right angles, parallel, of 
course, to the length of the same object,^ is called umbra 
versa — ^falling parallel, I say, because otherwise the shadow 
would be irregular. And such a shadow falls on the 
cylinder. Now this umbra versa always increases until 
midday, and then, that is at midday, it is greatest ; the 
contrary is the case with the umbra extensa, for that de- 
creases until midday, and then becomes least. 

7. ON THE POINTS OP THE SHADOW. 

When you wish to know how many points the umbra 
versa has at any hour, turn the style over the points of the 
shadow ; and as many points as tlie shadow falls over, the 
same are the required points of the shadow. But if you 
wish to know the umhra extensa at the same altitude, 
divide 144 by the points which you have, and the result 
will be the points of the umbra extensa at the same hour. 

* That is, straight down it. 
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hah}ie)iB per 12, et exibunt statw*. Qwod si non ha&u[er]is 
12 pancta, uide q/<ota pars smt puncta de 12, et tota pa/^s 
erunt pu?jcta qwe haftuejis ad vnuw statuw. Est autem^ 
status tota longitudo cuiuslihet rei, e^ quia oninern lem quo 
ad vmbra/n ei;^ Bumendani {Jdui^dmus in 12 partes eqt^les, 
p/*op^6/'ea 1 2 puncta vmbre faciu nt Ynum statu97i ; est enitn 
qtcodlihet pu/ictu?/) longitudi/iis 07/?.nis equalo duodeciiiie 
parti 2 rei cauus est vmbra. 



DE ALTITUDINE RERl^if PER YMBRAAf. 

8. /^vm volue/is scire altitudiwem twrris per wmhram 
y^ versa?;* que cadit in chilind?*©, aut aitituiUnein 
alicMiM^ rei erccte, cum hoc, inquam, volueHs, verte stilu?» 
super puncta uwbre, et vide super quot piiwcta ceciderit 
vmbra. Deinde consid^'a in qua proporc/one se haheni 
puwcta u??ibre in chilindro ad stilu?^, in eade?/? pr^pOTcio?ie 
se Yiahei owiwis res erecta ad suarw umbraw, hoc est, si 
pu/icta umbre in chilind/'O fumnt sex, stilus duplus est ad 
vmbra?w, et iwiQ in {idAem hora erit o?wwis unihra extensa 
dupla ad suam reTW ; et si U7?ibr« in chilindro fumt dupla 
ad stilum, hoc est, cum vmbrrt fuerit 24 pxmctoTmn, erz't 
o?»7iis res erecta dupla ad suam U7r£bra7w ; et sic Bew^per in, 
qua proporc/one se ha&et U7?ibra chiliwdri ad stilu^n, in 
eadfi7?i proporcio?ie se hahet econfi'ario omnis res erccta ad 
vmbra?» suam extensam, omwis res erecta, dico, que fecerit 
vmbra??? s2/b eadem solw alti^m?/ne, in ilia bora; vel, si 
nescieris p7'oporc'/o?i<?m sumere, diuide 144 per puwcta qwe 
habueiis, sicut dictum, est, et exibit vmbra rei erecte que 
dii'MuT extewsa, vide ergo q?/ot. status sint in ilia u?nb7'a 
extensa, au^ qz^ota fnennt puncta de 12, et hci&ebis quod 
voluisti. 



' JR4fad enim, 
' The word rmhrc is wrongly inserted after /^rt-r/j in the MS. 
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And if you wish to know how many sfaltis are in the 
shadow, divide the points which you have by 12, and the 
status will be the result. And if you have not 12 points, 
see what part of 12 the points are, and the points which 
you have will be that part of one status. For a sta;tiis is 
the whole length of any object ; and because we divide 
every object into 12 equal parts whereby to take its shadow, 
therefore 12 points of the shadow make one status; for 
every point is equal to a twelfth part of the whole length 
of the object, whose the shadow is. 

8. ON (finding) THE HEIGHT OF OBJECTS BY THE SHADOW. 

When you wish to know the height of a tower by the 
umbra versa which falls on the cylinder, or the height of 
any upright object — I say, when you wish this, turn the 
style over the points of the shadow, and see over how 
many points the shadow falls. Then consider : what- 
ever proportion the points of the shadow on the cylinder 
hold to the style, every upright object holds the same 
proportion to its shadow; that is, if the points of the 
shadow on the cylinder be six, the style is double of the 
shadow, and then at the same hour every umbra extensa 
will be double of its object; and if the shadow on the 
cylinder be double of the style, that is, when the shadow 
is of 24 points, every upright object will be double of its 
shadow; and so always, whatever proportion the shadow 
on the cylinder holds to the style, conversely every upright 
object holds the same proportion to its umbra extensa^ 
every upright object, I say, which throws a shadow under 
the same altitude of the sun at that hour. Or, if you do 
not know how to take the proportion, divide 144 by the 
points which you have, as was said, and the result will be 
the shadow which is called extensa of the upright object ; 
see, then, how many status are in that umbra extensa, or 
what part of 12 the points are, and you will have what 
you desired. 



1 
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DE DECLINAC/O^E BOLIS. 

9. /^vm volueris scire declinacionem solw omni die 
v^ anni, scias mnhTam uerB&m Arietis in regione in 
qua fums, i[d est], scias ad quern grodum chilindn -pro- 
ueniat vmhra stili eii^^ in meridie, cum fuerit sol in prtmo 
gradu Arietis, et hee est umbra Arietis in gradihus chilivi- 
d/i in ilia regione. Quo scito, some vinbra?n m^ridiei per 
chilindru?n quocwtque die voluwis scire declinaceb^jem 
solw, et vide Buper quot gradw^ chilindri ceciderit mjihra, 
et qu^antmn phis uel imn?^^ fuerit umbra ilia quam vinb?'a 
Arietis, tanta erit declinacto soh'« in meridie illiti^ diei. 
Sed si umbra tua fue?'it maior quam vmbra Arietis, erit 
declinac^o solis ci«»f *] septew2t;*ionahV ; si ucro minor fiimt, 
erit declinacio me?idiana. Quod si volucns scire gradual 
solis in ilia die per eius declinacionem, intra ^ in tabttlam 
declinac/onis 8ol/«, et quere si?nncm declinacionem ei qua?n 
inuenisti per chilindruwi, et aliqwis 4 g^'oduum quern iii 
dirccto eius inuenms erit gradus aoUs ue\ fere ; et scies 
qwis erit gradt^ ex illw 4, vt aspicias vtru?n declinacio 
fuerit me?idiana uel septemtrionahk Quod si fucrit ineri- 
diana, erit ynus de g?'adibM« meridionalibt^, et si fuent 
decllnac^o septemtrionaliV, erit ynus de gradihus septewtri- 
onalibw* ; habent autem omnea 4 gz-adus eqwidistantes ab 
eqwinoctiali eande7n declinaci07«ein. Cwu ergo sciuens 
qwoc? fuerit wms de g?'adibM« septe^ntnonis sen mcridiei, 
scies qwis duorwm fupnt gradus solw, ut aspicias seqwenti 
die declinacionem per chilindrum, et si umbra fuerit maior 
qwam die precedenti, fueritqne dech'nacio meridiana, erit 
gradus ille a Capricorno in Arietem ; et si umbra tal/5 de- 
clinocionis fuerit minor, er/t gradus ille a libra in Gapri- 
comum ; si uero u?nbra creuerit, ixxenU^ue dech'nac/o sep- 
temtrional/^, erit gradus ille ab Ariete in Cancru?n ; si uero 
decrcu6?T[t, a Cancro in Libram. 



MS'iux^fl^; 
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9. ON THE DECLINATION OF THE SUN. 

When you wish to know the declination of the sun on 
any day in the year, know the umbra versa of Aries in the 
region in which you are, that is, know to what degree of 
the cylinder the shadow of its style reaches at midday, 
when the sun is in the first degree of Aries, and this is the 
shadow of Aries in the degrees of the cylinder in that 
region. That being known, take the midday shadow by 
the cylinder on whatever day you wish to know the de- 
clination of the sun, and see over how many degrees of the 
cylinder the shadow falls, and the declination of the sun 
at noon of that day, will be as great as that shadow is 
greater or less than the shadow of Aries. But if your 
shadow is greater than the shadow of Aries, the sun's de- 
clination will be northern, but if it is less, the declination 
will be southern. And if you wish to know the sun's de- 
gree on that day by his declination, enter into the table of 
the sun's declination, and seek a similar declination to that 
which you have found by the cylinder, and some one of 
the 4 degrees whicli you find on a line with it will be the 
sun's degree or nearly (so) ; and you shall know which 
will be the degree out of those 4, as you look whether the 
declination is southern or northern ; for if it be southern, 
it will be one of the southern degrees, and if the declina- 
tion be northern, it will be one of the northern degrees. 
But all the 4 parallel degrees have the same declination 
from the equinoctial. When, therefore, you know that it 
is one of the northern degrees or of the southern, you 
shall know which of the two is the degree of the sun, as 
jou observe the declination on the following day by tlie 
cylinder, and if the shadow be greater than on the jireced- 
ing day and the declination be southern, the degree will be 
that from Capricorn towards Aries ; and if the shadow of 
such declination be less, the degree will be that from 
Libra towards Capricorn ; but if the shadow has increased 
and the declination is northern, the degree will be that 
from Aries towards Cancer ; but if it has decreased, from 
Cancer towards Libra. 
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DE ALTITUDINE 80LIS OMNI HORA ANNI. 

10. 1 ilT si voluens scire Bltitudinein aolis que potcrit 
JLi e^e omni liora anni, vide qt^ntiim capiet que- 
Mhet hora anni de gradihua chilindri, me/isurando p^r cir- 
cinum aut per festucam, et ipi» erzt altitiido aolis ad quam- 
lihet hora?n anni in regione tua, 8[cilicet], aiqjev quam 
figurantz^r hore chilindri, si Deus voluerit. 



DS LATITUDIJ^B REGION IS. 

11. OJI voluens scire latitudi?iem regionis ignote ad 
k^ quam venms, turn; vc?-tes stilum super gradus 
altitudiwis, et vido ad qiioi gradus peruenent vmbra. 
Quod si hoc fecens in die equinoctiali, minue gradus quos 
habueris de 90, et residuuiTi erit latitude regionis. Q,uod 
si now feceris hoc in eqt/inoctio, vide per tabt^lam decKno- 
cioma que fue?it declinacio solis in ip«a die. Q?wma de- 
ch'72ac?'onem, si fuerit australis, adde Bujper susceptam 
alti^M^zne/Ti, et haftebis alti^w^mew eqwinoctialiV in eade?» 
regione ; et si decl/wac«o fuerit septemtnonalw, minue earn 
de accepta sltittidme, haJobisq^w altitudinein eqwinoctialz* 
in eadem regione. HaMta autem altiiudine eq^finoctialt^, 
minuas ip«am semper de 90, et residuum ent latitudo regi- 
onis, que est distencia cenith ab eqt^inoctiali. 



DE Qtr^NTITATE ORBIS TERB.E, 

12. OJI autem volueris scire qwawtitate?>i [ieaf4,bk] cir- 
KJ cuitw* te7Te per chilindrum, verte stilum super 
gradus chilindri, et scias optime graduwi solis et decKwaci- 
onem eiw^, et serua earn. Cumqwe hoc sciueris, sumas 
altitudiwem solw meridianam, et serua. earn ; ])ost hec 
SiMiem procodas directe uersus septemtrione?7i ucl mcndie??i, 
donee altera die, absq/«e augrae/?ta[ta] ucl minorata iute/im 
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10. ON (finding) the altitude of the sun at any 

HOUR OF THE YEAR. 

And if you wish to know tlie sun's altitude, which may 
be at any hour of the year, see how much of the degrees of 
the cylinder any hour of the year will take, measuring with 
the compasses or with a rod, and the same will be the 
sun's altitude at any hour of the year in your region, that 
is to say, (the region) upon which the hours of the cylinder 
are figured, if God will. 

11. ON (finding) THE LATITUDE OP A REGION. 

If you wish to know the latitude of an unknown region 
to which you have come, then turn the style over the de- 
grees of altitude, and see to how many degrees the shadow 
reaches. And if you do this on the equinoctial day, sub- 
tract the degrees which you have from 90, and the re- 
mainder will be the latitude of the region. But if you do 
this not at the equinox, see by the table of declination 
what is the sun's declination on the same day ; add the 
declination, if it be southern, to the altitude you have 
taken, and you will have the altitude of the equinoctial in 
the same region ; and if the declination be northern, sub- 
tract it from the taken altitude, and you will have the 
altitude of the equinoctial in the same region. Moreover, 
the altitude of the equinoctial being had, subtract it always 
from 90, and the remainder will be the region's latitude, 
which is the distance of the zenith from the equinoctial. 

12. ON THE SIZE OF THE WORLD. 

If, moreover, you wish to know the extent of the 
earth's circumference by the cylinder, turn the style over 
the degrees of the cylinder, and know most accurately the 
degree of the sun and his declination, and keep it. And 
when you know this, take the meridian altitude of the sun, 
and keep it. Then after this travel directly northward or 
southward, until on another day, without increase or dc- 
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decl//^ac/one, ascendent sol in gradibz^^ chiliiid/i plus vno 
gyadu qjuam ^ritis ascendent, plus dico^ si processeris 
versus meridiem, uel minus, si prc>cesseris uersus septemtri- 
onem, et iam pertransisti spaciu7n in terra quod subiacet 
vni gradui celL Metire ergo ilh<d, et vide quot miliaria 
sint in eo. Deinde multiplica, 6[cilicet], miliaria illiiof 
spacij quod haftueris per 360, qui su»t gradus circuli, et tot 
miliaria scias e^^ in circuitu mundi. Quod si yolue?is 
scire spissitudinem mu^uli, diuide circuitum eius per tria 
et septimam partem vni?«, eritqt^ hoc quod exierit diame- 
trum terra, et medietas eifis erit q?£antitas que est a sz^^>erfi- 
cie ad centrum eius, si Dews voluerit. De inueniendis 
autem ascendente et ceteris domibz/^ per vmbram satis 
dictum est in leccionibz^ tabularum, et ideo de illis nichil 
ad presens. Et hee de p?*actica cbilindri sufficiant. Ex- 
plicit. 
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crease of declination in the mean time, the sun has risen 
one degree more in the degrees of the cylinder than he 
rose before; more, I say, if you have travelled south- 
ward, or less, if you have travelled northward ; and now 
you have traversed on the earth the space which lies 
under one degree of the heaven. Measure it therefore, and 
see how many miles are in it. Then multiply, of course, 
the miles in that space which you have by 360, which are 
the degrees of a circle, and know that there are so many 
miles in the circumference of the world. But if you wish 
to know the thickness of the world, divide its circumfer- 
ence by three and the seventh part of one, and the result 
will be the diameter of the earth, and half of it will be the 
distance from its surface to the centre, if God will. But 
on finding the ascendant and the other houses by the 
shadow enough has been said in the readings of the tables, 
and therefore nothing of them at present. And let this 
suffice upon the working of the cylinder. End. 

Here ends Master John Hoveden, the astrologer's, 

Working of the Cylinder, 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE ARGUMENTS. 



The two main arguments are : — 

I. That in the ordinary English ppeech of the 13th and 14th 
centuries there was no recognition of the formative, and little of the 
inflexional, -«, which, chiefly for orthoepical reasons, was appended 
to many words employed in written composition. 

II. That the phonetic recognition of final -e was confined to 
verse composition, and only occasionally adopted by license, under 
rhythmical exigency, and consequently not adopted at the end of 
the verse where it was unnecessary. 

These arguments are maintained, (I .) by considerations inherent 
in the nature of the case, (2.) by reference to the practice of Anglo- 
Norman and Early English writers, and are supported by illus- 
trations derived (a.) from the laws which governed the formation 
of words in early French, (ft.) from the manner in which Norman 
words are introduced into ancient Cornish poems, and (^.) from the 
usage of old Low German dialects (especially that of Mecklenburg), 
in respect to words identical (except as regards final -e) with Early 
English words. 
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THE USE OF FINAL -e IN EAELY ENGLISH, WITH 
ESPECIAL REFEKENCE TO THE FINAL -e AT 
THE END OF THE VERSE IN CHAUGEFS 
CANTERBURY TALES. 

1. STATEMENT OP THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

The question whether the final -e, which is so obvious 
a feature of numerous English words in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, was or was not frequently recognized as a factor 
of the rhythm in verse, is not the question which it is 
here proposed to discuss. It needs, in fact, no discussion, 
since there can be no doubt whatever on the point. The 
real question is what it meant, that is, whether it was an 
organic and essential element of the words in which it 
occurred, to be accounted for by reference to original 
formation, inflexion, &c., or whether it was, for the most 
part, an inorganic orthoepic adjunct of the spelling, and 
only exceptionally performed any organic function. 

K the former hypothesis is true, the -e was recognized 
in the rhythm because it was recognized in ordinary 
parlance as a necessary part of the pronunciation of the 
word, and the instances in which it was silent were excep- 
tional and irregular. If the latter is true, the instances 
in which it was silent represent the regular pronunciation 
of the words, and those in which it is sounded an excep- 
tional pronunciation, allowed by the fashion of the times 
in verse composition. It is a consequence, moreover, of 
the former theory that the -^, being by assumption a neces- 
sary organic part of the word, ougKt to be sounded even 
where, as in the case of the final syllable of the verse, it is 

CH. ESSAYS. G 
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not required by the rhythm. By the latter theory the -e 
of the final rhyme, being generally an inorganic element 
of the orthography, not recognized in the ordinary pro- 
nunciatioa and not required by the rhythm, was (with 
rare exceptions, such as Rome—^to mc, sothe — to tlie, &c., in 
the Canterbury Tales and elsewhere) silent. 

These theories are obviously inconsistent with each 
other, the exceptions of the one being the rule of the 
other, and vice versd. The former is that adopted by 
Tyrwhitt, Guest, Gesenius, Child, Craik, Ellis, Morris, 
and Skeat ; the latter is that maintained by the present 
writer, supported to some extent by the authority of the 
late Mr Richard Price. 

In anticipation of the full discussion of the various 
points involved, it may be here briefly remarked, that the 
former theory requires us to assume that such words as 
schame, veyne, sake, space, rose, jaie, vie, sonne, witte, 
presse.^ were in ordinary parlance pronounced as scha-me, 
vey-m, rose, joi-e, son-ne, mt-te, presse; moreover, that 
corage, nature, were pronounced as cororge, natiirre, and 
curteisie, hethenesse, as cui'teisi-e, hethenes-se, and that 
the recognition of the -e in verse as a factor of the rhythm 
was required to represent the true pronunciation. The 
second theory, on the other hand, assumes that scJiame, 
veyne, seke, joie, witte, nature, curteisie, &c., conventionally 
represent schdm, veyn, sSk, joi, wit, natilr, curteisi, as the 
ordinary pronunciation of the words, and that the recogni- 
tion of the -e as significant, was a rhythmical license. 

By way of further illustration of the difference between 

the two theories, it may be noted that ii; such verses as 

these : 

Enbrouded was he, as it were a mede — C, T. v. 89. 
Ful wel sohe sang the servise devyne — ib, v. 122; 

the first tbeory requires mede and devyne to be pro^ 
nounced me-de, devy-ne ; the second, regarding mede 
(= A.S. med) and devyne (= Yv, devyn) as conventional 
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spellings, requires them to be pronounced med and devpn, 
Servise (Fr. servis, service), here servise, is regular by the 
first theory, exceptional by the second.^ 

The main principle of the theory here adopted is 
that very early (probably in the 12th century) phonetic 
began to supersede dynamic considerations, and, as a con- 
sequence, to change the significance of the originally 
organic -e ; and that this change was especially due to the 
introduction of the Norman speech and the usages of the 
Norman scribes into England. The Norman dialect was 
the simplest and purest of all the dialects of the French 
language, and largely exhibited the influence of phonetic 
laws. This influence it began to propagate on its contact 
with English. The first effiect was to simplify the for- 
mative English terminations of nouns. Hence in the 
beginning of the 12th century -a, -o, -u (as in tima, Jiceloy 
sceamu) became -e (as in timey scearne, or schame, hele). 
It next acted on the grammatical inflexions, as, for in- 
stance, in nouns, either by suppressing the -e of the 
oblique or dative case altogether (cf. Orrmin's "be word," 
"bi braed," "o hoc," "off stan," &c.) ; or by converting it 
from an organic to an inorganic termination, reducing it, 
in short, to the same category as name, shamey hele. It 
next affected the orthography generally by introducing an 
expedient of the Norman scribes (before unknown in 
England), which consisted in the addition of an inorganic 
-e to denote the length of the radical vowel, an expedient 
which, when adopted in English, converted, after a time, 
A.S. Idr, ben, bed, into lare, bene, hede, without disturbing 
the individuality of the words, and re-acted on namef 

' In support of the assumption that sonant -^ is exceptional, 
not regular, it may be noted that in the first 100 lines of the Pro- 
logue (EUesmere text) out of 160 instances of final -e only 22 occur 
in which it is sounded before a consonant ; of the remaining 138 
25 are silent before a consonant, 49 before a vowel or h, and 64 in 
the final rhyme where its sound is superfluous — that is to say, in 
138 instances the words in -e have, it is assumed, their natural 
pronunciation against 22 in which, by license, the -e is reckoned as 
an additional syllable. 
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schame, heh, &c., by treating them (whatever they may 
have been before) as monosyllables. It finally acted on 
the versification by introducing the license, well known 
in early and, by descent, in modem French, of recog- 
nizing, tinder rhythmical exigency, the inorganic -e (silent 
in ordinary discourse) as a factor of the verse. It hence 
appears that certain principles introduced by the Normans, 
and exhibited in their own tongue, affected first the spoken 
and then the written English, gradually superseding the 
organic function of the -«, by treating it as inorganic, as 
.an orthoepic sign to guide the pronunciation of the reader ; 
and that this great change was fundamentally due to the 
law of phonetic economy, which, by its tendency to 
simplification, gradually overpowered the original dynamic 
laws of the language, and ended in converting the forma- 
tive and inflexional -e into a conventional element of the 
spelling. 

2. OBJECTIONS WITH RBSPEOT TO THE VERSIFICATION CON- 
SIDERED. 

Two d priori objections may be taken, and indeed 
have been taken, against this conclusion as applied to 
Chaucer's versification. The first is indicated in these 
words of Mr Ellis,* "that Chaucer and Gothe used the 
final -e in precisely the same way," and in these of Pro- 
fessor Child,^ "that the unaccented final -e of nouns of 
French origin is soimded in Chaucer as it is in French 
verse," by which assertions it is afl&rmed that the laws of 
modern German and French versification are identical with 
those of Chaucer. 

The full answer to this objection will be found in the 
subsequent investigation, but for the present it may be 
urged, without pressing the argument already presumptively 

* « Early English Pronunciation," p. 339. 

^ " Observations on the Language of Chaucer," by Professor 
Child of Harvard University, a paper contributed to the " Memoirs 
of the American Academy," vol. viii. p. 461, 
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stated, tliat tlie use of -e in Gennaii a^d French versifica- 
tion is (with very rare exceptions) regular and constant, 
while that in Chaucer is continually interfered with by 
instances of silent -e, which, indeed, outnumber those in 
which it is sounded (see note, p. 87), even without taking 
into consideration the -« of the final rhyme. Then with 
regard to the final rhyme, the objection as applied to 
French versification proves too much, inasmuch as the -e 
at the end of a French verse is not, and probably never 
was, a factor of the rhythm. This argument, then, as far 
as it is worth anything, is for, not against, the theory here 
maintained. 

The following instances, which are typical, show that 
the laws of French versification are continually violated by 
Chaucer- : 

And he hadde ben somtyme in chivachie. — v. 85. 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. — v. 88. 
He sleep nomore than doth a nightyngale. — w. 97, 98. 
Ful semely aftur hire mete sche raught. — v. 136. 
By cause that it was old and somdel streyt. — ^v. 174, 
Afrere ther was, a wantoun and a merye. — v. 208. 
In alle the ordres foure is noon that can. — y. 210, &o. 

If these verses are read by the French rule they become 
unmetxical ; it is only by ignoring it that they can be read 
with metrical precision. The conclusion, then, is that the 
only exact identity between French and early English 
versification consists in the silence of the -e at the end of 
the verse. 

Nor would it be difficult to show from the above and 
from thousands of other instances, that the strict applica- 
tion of the laws of German versification would render 
Chaucer um'eadable. 

The second a prion argument, first put forward by 
Tyrwhitt, against the theory here adopted, that the -e at 
the end of a verse was silent, is to the effect that Chaucer 
intended the verse of the Canterbury Tales to be an imita- 
tion of the Italian endecasyllabic, that of Boccaccio, &c., 
and, therefore, that he required the -e at the close of the 
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line to be pronounced to make the eleventh syllable. 
Against this assumption, however, it may be uiged that he 
simply adopted the decasyllabic French verse, of which 
there were numerous examples before his time. The metre 
of the Chanson de Roland, Huon de Bordeaux, Guillaume 
d'Orange, &c., as well as of many of the '^ Ballades '' of his 
contemporary Eustache Deschamps, appears to be pre- 
cisely that of the Canterbury Tales. The following are 
typical examples : — 

Co sent Rollenz que la mort le tresprent, 

Devers la teste sur le quer li desoent. — Chan, de Roland. 

Ma doaoe mere jamais ne me yerra. — Hv<yn de Bordeaux. 

Cis las dolans, vrais dex, que devenra. — ih» 

FormeDt me poise quant si estes navres 

Se tu recroiz, a ma fin sui alez. — 6hiillaume cC Orange. 

En bon Anglais le livre translatas. — Etutache Detchamjfs. 

Grant translateur, noble Geoflroy Chaucier. — ib, 

Ta noble plant, ta douce melodie. — ib. 

We see, then, that there was no occasion for Chaucer to 
go to the Italians for a model. It may, moreover, be 
plausibly urged that in none of Chaucer's earlier works is 
there any trace of Italian influence, whether as regards 
subject, general treatment, or versification. 

8. THE SECTIONAL PAUSE. 

Before entering on the illustration by reference to the 
actual usage of early French and English poets of the 
theory which has been already stated, some notice may be 
taken of a characteristic feature of early French and 
English verse which has an important bearing on the 
point at issue. ^ It is that of the sectional pause, a stop 
made in the reading of the verse, for the sake of the sound, 
and having no immediate connection with the sense. 
This pause in decasyllabic verse (to which, however, it is by 
no means confined) occurred at the end of the fourth or 

' It is remarkable that scarcely any of the writers on early 
English versification (except Dr Guest) have noticed the sectional 
pause^ or explained the true use of the prosodial bars or full-points 
found in the MSS. 
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sixth measure, and. divided the verse into two parts, ^hich 
were prosodially independent of each other; that is, it 
made each part a separate verse. Dr Guest (History of 
English Ehythms, i. 181) thus states the rule generally : 
" When a verse is divided into two parts or sections by 
what is called the middle pause, the syllable which follows 
such pause is in the same situation as if it began the 
verse." The bearing of this point, however, on the ques- 
tion at issue is more fully seen in the usage of early 
French verse, in which the effect of the pause was to 
silence the -e which closed the section. This usage is 
altogether unknown in modem French verse ; a fact which 
of itself forms an argument against the presumed identity 
of the laws of early ikiglish and modem French versifica- 
tion. The rule is thus stated by Quicherat (" Versification 
fran9aise," p. 325) r " Une preuve de V importance que noa 
anciena pohtes donnaient au repos de la cesure " (he means 
the sectional pause) "c*es^ quHls la traitaient comme la 
rime, et lui permettaient de prendre une sylldbe muette, qui 
vietait pas comptSe dans la mesure,** 

This principle, in its application to early Anglo-Nor- 
man and English, may be thus formulated >— 

The -e that occurred at fhe sectional pause (and, pre- 
sumptively, that at the final pause closing the 
verse) was silent, and not a factor of the rhythm. 

Instances in which the -e at the pause was silent 
abound in early French and Anglo-Norman poems, and 
this usage was borrowed or imitated by English poets, as 
may be seen in the instances which follow. 

Fors Sarraguce || ki est en une muntaigne. — Chanson de 

Roland, v. 6. 
De vasselage |1 fut asez chevaler. — ib, v. 25. 
Mais ami jeune || quiert amour et amie. — Mistache Des- 

champs, 1. 122. 
Car vieilleHe || sans cause me decoipt, — ih. ii. 20. 
Desous la lot de Rome j| na nule region. — Rntebenf, i. 236. 
H\ li cors voloit/<?r^ || ce que lame desire. — ib. i. 399. 
Toz cis siccles estfoire ]| mais lautre ert paiement. —ib. i. 400* 
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Be medle se purpense || par ire par nxkconr.^Lanfftoft (ed. 

Wright), i. 4. 
Lavine sa bele file || li done par amoar. — t^. 
Nonce le tient en ffarde || ke Brutus le appellait. — ib. 
I rede we ohese a hede H f^at U8 to werre kan dight. — J)e 

Brvnne (ed. Heame, i. 2). 
|>at ilk a Vyng of reame || suld tnak him alle redie. — ib, i. 4. 
Sorow and site he made || ^r was non o|>er rede. — ib. 5. 
That ben eammune || to me and the. — Handlyng SywM (ed. 

Fumiyall, p. 1). 
In any ipyee || )»at we falle ynne. — ib, p. 2. 
For none ]>arefore j| shulde me blame. — ib. 
On Englyssh tunge || to make l^ys boke. — ib. 
In al godenette || l^at may to prow. — ib, p. 8. 
^e yerea of grace i| fyl )?an to be. — ib, 
Faire floures for i/ofeoclie || f^at he bi-fore him seye. — William, 

of Paleme (ed. Skeat), y, 26. 
and comsed |>an to crye || so ken[e]ly and schille. — ib, y, 37. 
I^anne of saw he ful tone |] )»at semliche child. — ib, v, 49. 
^at alle men v|K>n ^nolde |j no mi^t telle his sorwe. — ib, y, 85. 
but carfuli gan sche crie jj so kenely and lowde. — ib, y, 152. 

It will be seen that in all these instances the power of 
the pause overrides the grammatical considerations. Alhy 
commune (plurals), reame, spyce, tunge, grace, rriolde 
(datives), crie (infin.), to fecche, to crye (gerundial infini- 
tives), have the -e silent. 

The following examples show that Chaucer adopted 
the same rule : — 

Schort was his gonne || with sleeves long and wyde. — Ilarl, 

V. 93. 
He sleep no more || than doth a nightingale. — ib. v. 97. 
Hire gretest othe^ |] nas but by seint Eloi. — Tynvhitty v. 120. 
Hire grettest ooth || nas | but by | seint Loi. — Ifarl, v. 120. 
That no drope || fil | uppon | hire brest — (b, v. 131. 
That no drope jj ne flUe upon hir brist. — Ellesmere, v. 131. 
I durste gwere \\ they weyghede ten pound. — Harl. v. 464. 
And of the fe«te I| that was at hire wedd3mge. — ib, v. 885. 
And maken alle i| this lamentacioun. — ib, y, 935. 
For Goddes love j| tak al in pacience. — ib. v. 1086. 
Into my \erte |] that wol my bane be. — ib. v. 1097. 
No creature || that of hem maked is. — ib, v. 1247. 
And make a werre || so scharpe in this cite. — ib. y. 1287. 
Thou mayst hire wynne H to lady and to wyf. — ib. v. 1289. 
Ther as a beste j| may al his lust fulfille. — ib, v. 1818. 



* Othe and ooth are the same word, the inorganic -e being 
merely an index to the sound. This exclamation occurs in 
" Nenil, Sire, par Seint Eloi " (Theatre Fran9ais du Moyen Age, p. 
120). Loi itself appears to be simply a contraction of Eloi, 
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In the following instances the independence of the 
second section of the Terse is shown : — 

Whan that AprUU || with | hise shore | wes swoote. — 

HdrLv, 1. 
And whiche they were || and | of what | degree. — Mies. v. 40. 
In al fhejfarUshe || wyf | ne was 1 ther noon. — Marl. v. 451. 
Sche sohulde slepe \\ in [ his arm [ al night. — ib. v. 3406. 
That wyde where^ |j sent | her spy | eerie. — ih. v. 4656. 
Than schal your soule || up | to he {yen skippe. — ib, v. 9546. 
For Goddes sake \\ think | how I | the chees.— iJ. v. 10039. 
And with 9k face || deed I as ailsshen colde. — ib. v. 13623. 



In view of the numerous instances given above of the 
silence of the -e at the sectional pause, it would seem a 
fortiori improbable that it would be sounded at the greater 
pause, that formed by the end of the verse. This argu- 
ment^ though as yet only presumptive, is held to be 
strongly in favour of the theory adopted by the present 
writer, who would therefore read. 

In Ck>d|des love || tak al | in pajcience 

as ten syllables and no more. 

Even if the illustrations adduced are not admitted as 
decisive of the silence of -e at the end of the verse, they 
undoubtedly account for its silence at the sectional pause 
as a characteristic of Anglo-Norman and Early English 
versification, and confirm the general argument, that in 
Chaucer's time the law of phonetic economy prevailed over 
what have been assumed to be the demands of word- 
formation and grammar. 

4. THE USE OP FINAL -6 AS A FORMATIVE CONVENTIONAL 

ELEMENT OF THE SPELLING. 

The position to be here maintained has been already 
stated (see p. 87), and amounts to this, that, as a con- 
sequence of Norman influence, the -€, which, whether 

* If the -e of wh^re is sounded, it is probably the single instance 
in which it is so used, either in Chaucer or any other Early English 
writer. Here and theref too, are always monosyllables, and there- 
fore Mr Child's marking of them as dissyllables when final, as in 
1821, 3502, 6222, &o., is entirely gratuitous. They will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 
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formativo or inflexional, was once organic and signiiicant, 
became, as in time = tlm, dede = ded, &c., simply a 
mark or index of the radical long vowel sound, or as in 
witte = toi'tf prease = press, a mere conventional append- 
age of the doubled consonant which denoted the radical 
short vowel sound. 

It is further assumed that this phonetic influence, 
which probably acted first on the formative -e, as in the 
instances just given, graduaUy involved with varying 
degrees of velocity also the inflexional -e, and therefore 
that the so-called oblique cases as roote, hretJie, ramme, <&c., 
and the infinitives as take, arise, telle, puite, merely reprer 
sent in their spelling the sounds rot, breth, ram, tdk, aris, 
tel, put, the formative and the inflexional -e being reduced 
to the same category. 

The doctrine here laid down in its largest generality 
involves, it is easily seen, the whole question of the cor- 
respondence between the sound of words uttered in ordinr 
ary speech and their orthographic representation, as far as 
the final -e is concerned, and is to be considered independ- 
ently of the exceptional use of -e as, by the usage of the 
times, an occasional factor of the verse. If, however, it 
can be proved it disposes entirely of the assumption that 
the -e was sounded at the end of the verse, and this is the 
main object in view. 

6. CANONS OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY APPLICABLE 

TO EARLY ENGLISH. 

The main points, then, to be proved — ^by reference to 
the nature of the case and to actual usage — are, that in the 
time of Chaucer and long before, final -e had become either 
(1) an orthoepic or orthographic mark to indicate the sound 
of the long radical vowel or diphthong, or (2) a superfluous 
letter added for the eye, not for the ear, after a doubled 
consonant* 
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These conventionalities may be reduced for convenience 
of reference to the following 

Canons of orthography and orthoepy. 

Canon L (1) When final -e followed a consonant or 
consonants which were preceded by a long vowel or 
diphthong, it was not sonnaed. 

Thus mede = med^ rose = ros, veyne = veyn. 

(2) When final -e followed a vowel or diphthong, tonic 
or atonic, it was not sounded. 

Thus curieisie = curteisi, gldrie = gldri, weye = wey, 
mSrie = nieri. 

Canon II. When final -e followed a doubled consonant 
or two different consonants^ preceded by a short 
vowel, it was not sounded. 

Thus witte = wit, bllsse = hits, sette = sety ende = 
hid, reste = rest 

Once more admitting that the -e in each of these cases 
could be made, and was made, at the will of the poet, 
exceptionally significant, we proceed to consider these pro- 
positions seriatim, merely observing, by the way, that these 
rules — framed and adopted five or six hundred years ago — 
are in substance the same as those now in common use. 

(1.) Final -e suffixed to a consonant or consonants which 
were preceded by a long vowel or diphthong, as in mede, 
penaunce, veyne. 

On this point we are bound to listen to the doctrine of 
Mr Eichard Price, contained in the preface to his edition of 
Warton's History of English Poetry. 

Referring first to the fact that in A.S. the long vowel of 
a monosyllabic word was commonly marked by an accent, 
which in the Early English stage of the language was 
entirely disused, he inquires what was done to supply its 
place, and maintains that in such cases an -e was generally 
suffixed to indicate the long quantity of the preceding 
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radical vowel. "The Norman scribes/* he says, "or at 
least the disciples of the Korman school, had recourse to 
the analogy which governed the French language;"* and, 
he adds, " elongated the word or attached, as it were, an 
accent instead of superscribing it." "From hence," he 
proceeds to say, "has emanated an extensive list of terms 
having final e's and duplicate consonants, [as in vntte, 
ST/nne, &c.,] which were no more the representatives of 
additional syllables than the acute or grave accent in the 
Greek language, is a mark of metrical quantity." He adds 
in a note, " The converse of this can only be maintained 
under an assumption that the Anglo-Saxon words of one 
syllable multiplied their numbers after the Conquest, and 
in some succeeding century subsided into their primitive 
simplicity." Illustrating his main position in another 
place,2 he observes, " The Anglo-Saxon a was pronounced 
like the Danish aa ; the Swedish a, or our modern o in 
moref fore, Ac. The strong intonation given to the words 
in which it occurred would strike a IS'orman ear as indicat- 
ing the same orthography that marked the long syllables of 
liis native tongue, and he would accordingly write them 
with an e final. It is from this cause that we find Mr, 
sdr, hat J hat, wd, an, ban, stdn, &c., written hore (hoar), 
sore, hote (hot), hote (boat), woe, one, hone, stone, some of 

* Mr Price makes no attempt to prove this position, but a few 
remarks upon it may not be out of place here. The general 
principle in converting Latin words into French was to shorten 
them, and the general rule, to effect this by throwing off the termin- 
ation of the accusative case. Thus calic-em would become calic, 
which appears in Old French both as caliz and calicey evidently 
equivalent sounds. So we find vertiz, devlSf servis, siirj?lis, graas^ 
and in phonetic spelling ros, chos. Conversely, as showing the 
real sound of such words, we find in Chaucer and other English 
poets, trespaas, solaas, cans, faas, gras (also grasse), las, which 
interpret solace, case, face, grace, lacCj as words in which -e was 
mute, and this because it was mute in French. French words 
ending in -nee, as sentence, pacience, experience, were presumpt- 
ively sounded without -d, since we find Chaucer and other English 
writers expressing them as sentens, paciens, experiens. See Ap- 
pendix I " On the final -^e of French nouns derived from Latin.'* 

' End of note to the Saxon Ode on the Victory of Athelstan, 
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which have been retained. The same principle of elonga- 
tion was; extended to all the Anglo-Saxon vowels that .were 
accentuated; such as rec, reke (reek), lif, life, gdd, gode 
(good), scur, shure (shower) ; and hence the majority of 
those e's mute, upon which Mr Tyrwhitt has expended so 
much unfounded speculation."^ 

Mr Price means to assert — ^what is maintained by 
the present writer — ^that an original monosyllable, as 
lifyiox instance, was never intended by those who sub- 
sequently wrote it life to be considered or treated, when 
used independently, as a word of two syllables, though 
when introduced into verse it might be employed as such, 
under the stress of the rhythm. There, seems an a priori 
absurdity in the conception of such an interference with 
the individuality of a word, as is involved in denying the 
essential identity of lif and life. The fact, too, that in 
Early English, as distinguished from Anglo-Saxon so 
called, nearly, if not quite all, the words in question 
appear as monosyllables, seems strikingly to confirm the 
hypothesis. Thus in the Orrmulum we find hoc, hlod, 
brad, hraed-, cwen, daed, daef, dae^, god, so^, wa, an, stan, 
nearly all of which are the identical A.S. forms, and were 
most of them in later texts lengthened out by an inorganic 
-e. As the pronunciation of these words was no doubt 
well established, there seemed no need for the scribe to 
indicate in any way what was everywhere known, but soon 
the confusion that began to arise, in writing, between long 
and short syllables, suggested the more general use of the 
orthoepical expedient in question, and accordingly we find 
in early English texts both forms employed. Thus along 
with lif, strif, drem, hot, &c., we see bede (A.S. bed), 
bene, bone (A.S. ben), bode (A.S. b6d), &c. 

The "Early English Poems" (wiitten before 1300, 

* Mr Price promised to resume the subject " in a supplementary 
volume, in an examination of that ingenious critic's * Essay upon 
the Language and Versification of Chaucer.' " This promise was, 
however, never fulfilled. 
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in a "pure Southern" dialect^) supply us with numerous 
examples. The following are from " A Sarmun " : 

)>e dere (A.S. deor) is nau^te (A.S. naht, nawht) )>at )>oa 
mighte sle v. 24 

If \tovL ert prute (A. 8. prtit) man, of jfi fleisse v. 25 

l^e wiked wede (A.S. wed) ^at was abute y. 49 

Hit is mi rede (A.S. rad, risd) while )>ou him hast v. 61 

]>en spene l^e ffode (A.S. god) f^at god ham send y. 68 

His hondes, iBfete (A.S. fet) sul ren of blode v. 117 

Of sinful man ^at sadde ^i blode (A.S. blod) v. 124 

Bo\feJire (A.S. fyr) and wind lude sul crie v. 125 

And forto hir ^ bitter dome (A.S. ddm) y. 134 

Angles sul quake, so seif? \>e boko (A.S. boc) y. 135 

To crie ihsu >in ore (A.S. ar) v. 142 

While \>0VL ert here (A. 8. h^r) be wel irvare (A.S. gewar) v. 143 
Undo \>m hert and liye is lore (A. 8. l&r) y. 144 

Hit is to late (A.S. Icet) whan )>ou ert \>are (A.S. )>a'r, )}ar, 
|>er) y. 146 

For be jte soule (A.S. siwl) enis oute (A.S. ut) y. 171 

he nel no^t leue his eir al bare (A.S. baer) y. 174 

and helpi|> ^ai )»at habi|> nede (A. 8. nead, ne6d, n^) y. 186 
)>e ioi of heven hab to viede (A.S. med) y. 188 

heyen is hei^ bo)>e lajiffe (A.S. lang) and wide (A. 8. wid) y. 213 

In this long list of passages it will he seen that not one 
instance occurs in which the formative -e is phonetic, so 
that bedSy hone, Mode, hoke, ore, here, lore, nede, hare, toare, 
toide, late, &c., are all treated as words of one syllable 
in which the -e is merely an orthoepical index to the 
sound. 

These instances, alone, go far to show what the ordinary 
pronunciation of the words in question was, and to make 
it appear very improbable that, except by poetical license, 
the -e which closes them was ever pronounced. 

It appears, then, clear that the A.S. words above quoted 
are absolutely equivalent to the corresponding Early English 
words ending in -e. But the principle admits of some ex- 
tension. We find that not only A.S. words ending in a 
consonant assumed -e in Early Enghsh, but that the A.S. 
terminations -a, -o, -u, were also represented by -e. This we 
see in time from tima, and hele from hselo, or hsslu. When 

^ ** Some notes on the leading grammatical characteristics of thd 
principal Early English dialects." By Wm. T. P. Sturzen-Becker, 
Ph.D. Copenhagen, 1868. 
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these forms were generally adopted, the next step would 
be to consider them as in the same category as hlode, dome, 
&c., and to apply the same rule of pronunciation to them. 
Hence, except by way of license, we find in the 13th and 
14th centuries no practical difference in the use of the two 
classes of words — crede fcom creda, stede from steda, care 
from cearu, shame from sceamu, being treated precisely as 
hlode from bl6d, dome from d6m, &c. ; and the same remark 
applies to such adjectives as blithe, cleney grene, &c., which 
An their simple indefinite use, at least, were probably mono- 
syllables. 

The position now gained is, that the -e in such English 
words as dom^, msde, fode, mone, name, &c., was orthoepic, 
not organic. It is highly probable — as Mr Price appears 
to have believed — that Latin words became French by a 
similar process, and that the orthoepic expedient in question 
is of French origin.^ The Norman words place, grace, 
face, space, as interpreted in English by plas^ graas, faas, 
spas, are found in " Early English Poems," and later, in 
Chaucer, and we also find conversely trespace, case, for 
the French trespas, cas. Both in Early French and English 
we moreover find as equivalent forms, devis, devise, and 
device ; servis, servim, service ; pris, prise, price ; surplis, 
surplice; assis, assise,^ 

It will now be shown by examples, both Anglo-Norman 
a;id English, that in words containing a long vowel 
followed by a consonant and final -e, the -e was simply an 
index to the quantity of the vowel, and therefore not 
generally pronounced in verse composition — though under 
stress of the rhythm it might be. 

The usage in Anglo-Norman verse will first be shown 
generally : 

' See Appendix I. 

' The phonetic identity of s, -ise^ 'Oe, in Anglo-Norman and 
English is shown by numerous illustrations in a paper by the pre- 
sent writer, on Norman and English pronunciation, in ike Philo- 
logical Transactions for 1868-9, pp, 371, 418-19, 440. 
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Quy a la dame de parays. — Lyrical Poetry of reign of Edward 

/. (ed. Wright), p. 1. 
Quar ele porta le noble enfant. — %b, 
De tiele chose tenir grant pris. — id. p. 3.- 
You8 estes pleyne de grant dooour.— id. p. 65. 

The word dame is derived firom domin-am ^ domin = 
domn = dom :s dam = dame^ just as anim-am becomes 
animf anm^ dm^ ame. In both instances the -e is inorganic. 

Dame frequently occurs in Chaucer^ and generally^ as 
we might expect, with -e silent.^ Examples are : — 

Of themperoures doughter dams Custaunce. — Marl, y. 4571. 
Madanie, quod be, ye may be glad k blithe.— id. v. 5152. (See 
also y. 4604, 7786, &c.) 

We may presume, then, that at the end of a line, the -e 
in this word would be silent^ and that the -e of any word 
rhyming with it would therefore be silent, as of Mame in 

And elles certeyn hadde the! ben to blame : 

It is right fair for to be olept madame, — JSdrl, y. 378-9. 

We may infer, then, that English words of the same 
termination — as schame, name, &c., would follow the same 
rule — and accordingly we find^- 

|>e more scJiame )>at he him dede. — Ear, Eny, Poems, p. 39. 

We stunt no^er for sckame ne drede. — ib, p. 123. 

In gode burwes and \>et'fram 

Ne funden he non l^at dede hem sluim, — Havelok (ed, Skeat), 

y. 55-6. 
Ful wel ye witte his nam, 
Ser Pers de Birmingham. — Harl, y. 913 (date 1308) ; 

and in Wiclif's "Apology for the Lollards" (Camden 
Society), " in fe nam of Crist " (p. 6) j " in nam of the 
Kirke" (p. 13), Ac, as also "in the name!^ on the same 
page. We may therefore conclude that shame ^ sham, and 
name = nam. 

Following out the principle we should conclude that 

* Professor Child, in a communication to Mr Fumivall, in- 
tended for publication, decides that '' dam^ is an exception " from 
the general rule, but quotes Chaucer's usage otfame throughout the 
** House of Fame " as a dissyllable. There is, of course, no disputing 
the fact, but we see nothing in it beyond a convenient license. 
Does Mr Child pretend that fame was formed on some special 
principle, and for this reason employed by Chaucer as a dijssyllable 7 
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what is true of -ame would also be true of -erne, in dreme^ 
'ime in rimey -ome in dome, -urne in coustume ; and by 
extending the analogy we should comprehend -ene in queue, 
-ine in pine, as well as -ede in hede, -ete in swete, -ote in 
note, -ute in prute, -ere in chere, &c., and expect that the -e 
in all these cases would be mute. This, with exceptions 
under stress, is found to be the case — the Northern MSS. 
(as seen above) very frequently even rejecting it in the 
spelling. 

For the purpose of this inquiry it is obvious that such 
terminations as -unie, -ine, -ete, -ere, -age, -ance, &c., are virtu- 
ally equivalent to monosyllabic words of the same elements. 
As, however, it would be quite impossible without extend- 
ing the investigation to an enormous length, to illustrate 
them all, the terminations -are, -ere, -ire, -ure, -age, -ance, 
will be taken as types of the class. 

-ere. "We commence with -e7'e because Professor Child 
asserts that " there can be no doubt -e final was generally 
pronounced after r," a conclusion inconsistent with the law 
of formation already considered, and, as it would appear, 
with general usage in early Anglo-Norman and English. 
He farther maintains that " the final -e of deere (A.S. deor, 
deore) and of cheere (Fr. chere) was most distinctly pro- 
nounced" [in Chaucer]. 

The first of these propositions evidently includes jihe 
second, and means that words in -are, as bare, in -ere, as 
here, in -ire, as fire, in -ore, as lore, generally have sonant -e, 
Now it has been shown (p. 98) that bare, here, fire, lore, 
were monosyllables in the 13th century. It is, therefore, 
extremely improbable that these words would in the 14th 
century put on another syllable. And if not these words, 
why others of the same termination, as deere and cheere 9 
However frequently, then, such words may appear in 
Chaucer, with sonant -e, the cases are exceptional, and 
being themselves exceptions from a general rule, cannot 
form a separate rule to override the general one. 

CH. ESSAYS. H 
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Although, then, it were proved that Chaucer more 
generally than not obos deere as a dissyllable, that fact 
being exceptional cannot prove that here,'^ prayere, frere^ 
manere} matere, have the -e sonant because they rhyme with 
deere. The argument, in fact^ runs the other way, inas- 
much as Jiere, which is without exception a monosyllable 
— manere and matere, which are almost without exception 
dissyllables; being themselves representatives of the general 
law of analogy — ^have a right, which no exceptional case 
can have, to lay down the law. When therefore we find 
heere and deere rhyming together, it is here, not deere, 
that decides the question, and proves deere in that in- 
stance to be a monosyllable. We are indeed, in deter- 
mining such cases, always thrown back on the formative 
law, which, being general, overrides the exceptions. All 
the instances, then, in which deere rhymes with here, 
manere and matere, are instances of monosyllabic deere. 
As to chere, on which Mr Child also relies, he seems to 
have forgotten that this word is very frequently written 
cheer (there are eight such instances in the Clerk's Tale 
alone), and wherever so written confirms, and indeed proves, 
the contention that it was only exceptionally a dissyllable. 
Every instance, then, in which deere and cheere rhyme with 
here, there, where, matere, manere, frere, deere, all repre- 
sentatives of the formative rule, is an argument against Mr 
Child's partial induction. 

A few instances will now be given, showing the use of 
-are, -ere, -ire, -ore, -ure, in Anglo-Norman and English 
writers : 

-are, -ere, -ire, -ore : — 

' No instance has yet been met with in Chaucer of here, therey 
or nianere with sonant -e. Two from Gower of numere, as a tri- 
syllable, have been found by Professor Child, Gower however, 
who affected Frenchisms everywhere, being, if possible, more 
French than the native authorities, and in his French ballads writes 
in the " French of Paris," not Anglo-Norman — is no autliority on 
the question. 
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Si fut un glre^ de Borne la citet. — Alexis, v. 13. 

Quant vint B\fare, duno le funt gentement. — ih. v. 47. 

En cele manere^ Dermot le reis. — ConqueH of Ireland (ed. 

Michel), p. 6. 
Vers Engletere la haute mer. — ih, p. 163. 
En Engleter sodeinement. — French Chronicle (Cam. Soc.), 

Appendix. 
Deus le tot puissant ke ceel e terre crea. — Langtoft (ed. 

Wright), V, 1. 
Ke homme de terre venuz en terre revertira. — ih, 
Unoore vus pri pur eel confort. — Lyrical Poetry^ p. 55. 

Then, for English instances : 

Lyare wes mi latymer. — I/yrical Poetry ^ p. 49. 

CaretvX men y*cast in care.^ — ih, p. 60. 

Tharetore ne lette me nomon. — ih, p. 74. 

Ther is [mani] maner fnite. — Land of Cokaygne, v. 49. 

On \>js manere handyl J>y dedes. — Handlyng SynnCy p. 5. 

Four manere joyen hy hedde here. — Slioreham't Poems (Percy 

Soc), p. 118. 
And alle ine nout maner . . . Ine stede of messager, — ih. p. 119. 
Sire qua)? I^is holi maide our louerd himself tok. — Seinte 

Margarete (ed. Cockayne), p. 27. 
F3rr8t of my hyre my lorde con wynne. — Allit, Poems, i, v. 582. 
Bifore^ J^at spot my honde I spennd. — ih. i. v. 49. 
pat were i-falle for prude an h^yre 
To fllle har stides )»at wer ilor. — Ikir, Eng, Poems, p. 13. 
And never a day J>e dore to pas. — ih, p. 137. 
More )jen me lyste my drede aros. — ih, v. 181. 

' In Anglo-Norman verse of the 13th century Sire is generally 
a monosyllable, and is even repeatedly written Sir, See in " Polit- 
ical Songs" (Camd. Soc.), pp. 66, 67, "Sir Symon de Montfort," 
"Sir Rogier," and also in "Le Privilege aux Bretons," a song con- 
taining, like that just quoted from, a good deal of phonetic spelling, 
" Syr Hariot," " Syr Jac de Saint-Calons " and " Biaus Sir " (Jubi- 
naPs " Jongleurs et Trouv^res," pp. 62 — 62). Writings of this kind 
in which words are phonetically, not conventionally, spelt, are often 
very valuable as showing the true sound, and illustrate a pithy re- 
mark of Professor Massafia^s, that " pathological examples are fre- 
quently more instructive than sound ones." 

' In the "Assault of Massoura," an Anglo-Norman poem (13th 
century. Cotton MS. Julian A. v.), we find mere,frere, hanere, wrere^ 
almost always spelt without the -«. Manere (when not final) is a 
dissyllable, and, when final, rhymes with hanere, which in its turn 
rhymes with /r^r, Mester and mestere both occur, and the latter 
rh^'mes with esoha^ere and governere, for eschaper and govemer, 
showing that the added -e was inorganic and merely a matter of 
spelling. 

' A.S. hiforan became in Early English hi/oren, which fell 
under the orthoepic rule which, as in many infinitives (see infra), 
elided the -e in the atonic syllable -en, Biforen thus became 
hifom, then lost the n and received an inorganic or index letter, e, 
becoming hifore or hefore. No instance has yet been found by the 
present writer, of hifore as a trisyllable. 
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py worde hifore J>y wytte con fle. —Ear, Eng. Poemt, v. 294. 
Louerd, heo seide, io bide ^e : f^at ibore were of Marie.-^ 
Seinte Marg,, p. 25. 

These instances in both languages are trae illustrations 
of the formative law, and the spellings mer, frer^ maner, 
mater, ba?ier, tTier, i7or, &c., show that -e in mere, frere, 
&c., was not sounded in the 13th century. Other Norman 
words, too, on entering into English lost the inoiganic -e, as 
N. grenere, E. garner ; N. vicaire, E. viker ; N. gramaire, 
E. gramer; N. messagere, E. messager, messanger; iN". 
clamisele, R damsel; N. crenelle, E. kernel; N. doctrine, 
E. doctrin; N. merveille, E. mervel, marvel; N. vitaUle, 
E. vittel; &c. 

Chaucer recognized the principle by writing maner, 
inater, haner, ryvei', as well as hopper, aleper, &c., and in 
not sounding the -e in mellere, outridere, &c. 

-lire. The case of -wre demands special consideration. 
It appears that Norman -ure, when tonic, became some- 
times English -our, as armure = armour (without -e) , 
and it ^irther appears that the same Norman termination 
when the accent was displaced became English ur = er. 
Thus Norman aventure became English dventur, dventer, 
aunter. These changes had taken pleu^e in the 1 3th cen- 
tury. In the 14th we find in Wiclifs " Apology'* Jiger, 
creater, scripter, &c., for figure,^ &c. In all these instances 
there is no trace of -e. It is probable that, whether the 
spelling was changed or not, the -e in -ure, both tonic and 
atonic, was never sounded, except by poetical license. 

A few passages are subjoined to illustrate the usage 
of -Mre:^ 

* Mr Grant White (as quoted in Ear. Eng. Pron., 3rd part) 
also cites from Shakspere, nurter, futer, venter, lecter, nater, 
&cQ.f apparently showing that the usage of the 13th century had 
been maintained throughout. This pronunciation persisted until 
the end of the 17th centur}% and is still provincial or, so called^ 
vulgar. 

* In the ** Privilege aux Bretons " we find citrj aventur, caintur 
(mod. oeinture), frossur (mod. fres8ure)f also droitnr and escrip- 
tnr both rhyming with mesure,, &c., and moreover (Je)jur rhyming 
with the adjective dur, and both with the Latin loqnitnr. 
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Ne \>j sekutourCf \>j fysycyene. — Handlyng Synne, v. 1182. 

pyn executtt/re to haue )jy \>yng. — ib. v. 1182. 

A more curteyse creature || ne cunnyngere of hire age. — Wm» 

of Palei'fie, v. 406. 
pe deuil is his execuUf/r || of is gold and is tresitre. — Ear, 

JEng, PoemSf p. 19. 
Uche cristen creature || knowen hymself ouht. — ih, p. 130. 
'B.QTfygwe fyn quen I had fonte. — Allit. Paems, i. v. 170. 

From the law of formation, then, and from the argument 
that the -e was only sounded when the rhythm required it, 
.we infer that in the following final rhymes of the Prologue 
the -e was silent : hare, spare (191) j cheeroy manere (139) ; 
dre, schire (357) ; hyfore, i-hore (369) ; huyre, myre 
(509) ; desire (in French desir), schire (585) ; hare, hare 
(685) ; mateere, cheere (729), &c. &c. 

-age. The following instances illustrate its use in 
Norman, Anglo-Norman,* and English : 

E li message desoendirent a pied. — Chanson de Roland, v. 120. 
Cum mariage ceo serreit mal. — Manuel des PecJdez, v. 1633, 
Car a huntage grant et peine dure. — ib, v. 2529. 
Encountre son homage ne encountre sa feelte. — Langtoft^ 

ii. 220. 
Elfrede Jjorgh heritage \\ toke him the coroune. — Mob, de 

Brunne (ed. Hearne), p. 21. 
Grete tallage laid he J^eron || bi ester and bi weste. — %b. p. 45. 
A message tille hem nam || unto Normundie. — %b, p. 78. 
Hyr vysage whyt as playn yuore. — Allit. Poems, p. 6. 
And fro j^at m^/rya^ al other depres. — ib, p. 24. 

Chaucer too has, 

Of hir visage children weren sore aferd. — Harl, v, 630. 
In this mage shal telle tales tweye. — ib, v. 794. 
Of m^ariage which ye han now on honde. — ib. v. 9560, 
This mayde was of age twelf yer and tway. — ib, v. 13445. 

We appear, then, to be justified, by the above instances 
from Anglo-Norman and English writers, in pronouncing 
the following final rhymes of the Prologue, in which the 
rhythm has no stress, without sonant -e; pilgrimage, 
corage (21) ; visage, usage (109) ; langage, mariage (211) ; 

• 

* In the "Privilege aux Bretons" we find repeatedly such in- 
stances as the following, which show that the final -e was not 
recognized — " best sauvag " (rhyming with outrage), usag, linag, 
rag, corag, outrag, eritag, &c. ; also the forms sauvach, doviach,' 
usach and ^rivileg. 
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lodemenage, Cartage (406) ; o^e, arrerage (603) ; viage, 
pilgrimage (725). 

-anoe, -enoe. Lastly, as to -^mce, -ence, which may be 
brought under the same general rule, we find these in- 
stances in Anglo-Norman texts : 

Esperance li fii done grant. — Manuel des Pechiez, v. 1222. 

Apres privLBjiaHee dune. — ih, v, 2149. 

A remembrance ' sun bras ad tuche. — ib, ▼. 2703. 

Ne fole cuntenance^ pur changer. — ib. v. 3110, &c. 

Fu par le rai de France |] rumpu e refuse. — Langtoft^ ii. p. 220* 

Ke la parlaunce de pes U se fist pur nul esplait. — ib. p. 276. 

So in the English : 

And pure ^ with penawMe tyl J>ou a perle wor)»e. — Allit, 

Poemty p. 71. 
With alle f^e ttyenee f^at sende f^e souerayn lorde. — ib, p. 8] . 
And do penannce^ for hys folye. — Handlyng Synne, v. 334. 
Whan Bwyche bobaunce for J»e ys wroghte. — t*. v. 993. 
For veniaunce to take veniaunoe. — ib. ▼. 1461. 

The Chaucerian usage appears to conform to the Anglo- 
Norman. In the " Man of Law's Tale " Custaunce before 
a consonant occurs eighteen times, in sixteen of which the 
-e is silent.^ We also find, 

Of indulgence so nys it to repreve. — Man of Z. T. 5666. 
For here a>cqueintav/nec was not come of newe. — ib, 6924. 

In spite, then, of abstinence (7482) ; countenaunce 
(8169), and a few other instances, we are warranted, on 
the strength both of Anglo-Norman and ante-Chaucerian 
usage, in refusing to sound the -e in the final rhymes, rever- 
ence, conscience (141) ; penance, pitance (223) ; aqueynt- 
ancCy avaunce (245) ; govomawwe, chevysaunce (283) ; pru- 
dence, sentence (307) ; excellence, reverence (313) ; dispence, ' 

* This kind of contra.ct\on—rembrance for re^nembrance, 
cuntnaunce for cuntenance — is by no means uncommon in French 
poetry. In the next page of the poem we have tesmoine for testi" 
mmiie. 

^ In the section " Of Penaunce " in " Handlyng Synne," this 
word occurs as a middle word before a consonant ten times, in 
nine of which the -c is silent. 

^ Notwithstanding this fact, Mr Skeat {Specimens of Early 
Engluhy pp. 249 — 269) marks the word at the end of a line " Cus- 
tance." It was obviously a dissyllable both by formation and by 
usage. 
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pestilence (443); parchaunce, daunce {i77) ; auhstaunee, 
suffisance (491), &c. &c. ; more especially as we find 
experiens (5583) ; vengeans (7686) ; pldaauns (8749) ; 
paciens (16312) ; senfens (17352) ; interpreting experience^ 
vengeaunce, pacience, sentence. 

Having thus gained a standing-point for the argument 
that the final -e, as appears from the cases examined, 
was merely an orthoepical device for removing the am- 
biguity that would arise when the accent denoting a long 
syllable, as in A.S., was lost, or, as in pacience for paciens, 
a mere variation of spelling, and a presumption that these 
usages (as Mr Price also believed) were borrowed from the 
practice of the Norman scribes, to whom similar devices 
in the case of French words were abeady well known (as 
shown in devis, servis, service, &c.,) we may, without arro- 
gance, assume that the -e in beste (mod. beast), feste^ 
inolde, grounde, Tierde, &c., followed the same general law. 
We are therefore justified in silencing the final -e in the 
rhymes from the Prologue, fiftene, Trainasseiie ; mede, 
reede; Englentyne, devyne ; heede, neede; mone, sone; 
roote, hoote, &c. ; and, indeed, in all the instances through- 
out the C .T. to which Canon I. (1) refers, excluding for the 
present those in which the -e is presumptively inflexionaL 
It will afterwards be shown that these also come under 
the same category. 

(2.) Final -e suffixed to a vowel {tonic or atonic) or a diph" 
tTiong, toithout the intervention of a consonant, as in 
curtesie, gl6rie, m^rie, weye. 

We have next to consider the large class of words, 
mainly furnished by the Norman, in which a long vowel 
or diphthong immediately preceded the final -e. If we re- 

' There is abandance of evidence in English literature gener- 
ally (see also the Knight's Tale) that bette s,nd feste were mono- 
syllables, and in an Anglo-Norman poem (Pol. Songs, p. 68) we 
accordingly find /est, test, best, honesty rhyming together. The 
same spelling of tett and heft is found in '^Le Privilege aux 
Bretons." 
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gard the -e in the case already considered merely as an in* 
organic index letter, used to show that the preceding vowel 
was long, we might naturally infer that in cases in which 
a long vowel immediately preceded the final -e without the 
intervention of a consonant, the same rule woxdd apply. 
As, however, some rather important conclusions respecting 
Chaucer's texts, or supposed texts, are thought to depend 
upon the question whether maladie or euiiesiey^ for in- 
stance, were words of three or of four syllables, this case 
will be considered on its own merits. The assumption, 
then, IB that both in early French and English, when the 
accented syllable which contained a long vowel or a diph- 
thong was followed by -e, the -e was generally absorbed in- 
the long sound which preceded it, just as, in the Greek, 
SUri, x^P?9 ^^® h though written, was not sounded. 

The instances to be cited will be taken from Anglo- 
Norman poems, with the exception of those from "Lj^ 
Prise de Pampelune," edited by Professor Massafia,,from a 
Venetian MS. of the 14th century, a poem which presents 
many variations both from the Paris French and that of 
Normandy. We find the following among other examples ; 

Quand Desirier vit Carlle ne sembla mie bricon. — p. 2. 
Li aubres e portier por lour vie mantener. — p. 7. 
Puise sempre portier 9ainte la spSe^ forbie. — p. 10. 
Adono fu la peis feite e la mesUe^ fenie. — p. 11. 

* The rule of French derivation which required that words 
from the Latin should preserve the original accent appears to be 
violated in (nirtesiey maladie^ &c. Many words of this class were 
not derived directly from Latin at all, but either from Italian 
forms, in which the Latin accent had been already displaced, or 
they were constructed in imitation of such forms. Thus (nirtesfe 
resembles, in accent> Italian cortesia, and maladie is formed on the 
same model, from malade, in old French malabde = Latin ma/d 
a'ptu&y indisposed. (See Diez, " Grammatik," ii. 257.) The i there- 
fore in these words is practically treated as long. 

* Respecting words of this form, such as arm^e,^ contrie, 
mesUe, mesnie, &c., it may be observed that they belong to the 
same category as vie, envie, &c., and therefore if " Chaucer " (i. e, 
the Harleian 7334 scribe) considered arviee, &c., to be a/r-me-e^ he 
unlawfully docked off a syllable by writing them armi, cantre, 
weiffni, &c. ; and if, on the other hand, " Chaucer " (i. e. the EUes- 
mere and Hengwrt scribes) held them to be trisyllables, he w^g 
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Ne faiz mie dist cellu car isa sui d'enfance. — p. 15. 
E se iiert en la prese des Franzois ireement, — p. 46. 

Commenting on these instances in liis preface, Professor 
Massafia, while pointing out some exceptions, says, 
" Stnmmes e nach einem Vocale fiir keine Sylbe zahlt," 
thus confirming, as regards these instances, the usage now 
under discussion.^ 

In an Anglo-Norman poem " De Conflictu Corporis et 
Animae," printed by Wright in the appendix to his edition 
of "Walter Mapes's Latin Poems (Camden Society), " not 
more modem than the beginning of the 1 3th century," we 
find the following verses, which are the more remarkable 
as being written in long lines in which a word at the pause 
rhymes with one at the end of the verse, and suggesting 
the inference that as the -e at the sectional pause was cer- 
tainly mute, it must have been also mute at the end of the 
verse. 

L'ame estoit essue |i ce me ert vis tote nue. — p. 324. 

Par iielfelenie |i cresseit ta m4ir>a/utie. — ib. 

Or as perdu t&me \\ el& grant mavautie. — ih, 

Ki departet la preie || ne lor cbaut qui le veie. — p. 325, 

La semence est faillie \\ toute est dechartillie, — ih. 

Or sui de toi torn^e ]| remese est ta pognie, — ^p. 328, &o. 

The following instances also show the usage : 

La uertns del seint espirit. — Manuel des Peehiez, v. 1, 

Creient les uns qe estfolie grant. — ib, v, 1095, 

Si il oient la pie iangler. — ib. v. 1096. 

De 11 querez folie par tant. — ib. v. 3094. 

De cor\teysie \ soit for | banys. — Lyrical Poetry, p. 1. 

Desouz I lajoie^ \ de pa|ray8. — ib, p. 4. 



guilty of a " bad rhyme," by making (C. T. 215) he and contree 
rhyme together. As regards arm^e — the only proper form in Nor- 
man texts — its interpretation (60) as armee (Elles., Heng.), armi 
(Corp., Lans.), and armeye (Pet.), shows that -e was silent. So by 
the above argument the rhyme (55) degree, be (Elles., Heng.) 
must be " bad," for the only form in French is degri. 

^ In the phonetically spelt poem "Le Pi-ivildge aux Bretons," 
we have these rhymes, compaigni, chevalerie, mi (for mie) ; Sainte 
Mari, trecJieri, 

' Joie occurs in these poems not unfrequently as a dissyllable, 
but more generally as represented above. Hence we see why this 
word early received the form in English ioi Mid joy : e.g. ** Of al 
J>is id por nis non end." — £ar, Eng, Poems, p. 7 and passim. 
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lAjoie I que de euz I desoent. — ib. p. 8. 
La vi\leynU \ de femjme dist — id. p. 8. 
Marie \ par toun | enfant. — ib, p. 54. 
Par ge\lo9U \ que ele a. — ib. p. 109. 

The next Anglo-lS'onnan quotations are from De Lang- 
toft's Chrouicle, where similar instances are very numerous 
The following may be considered as typical examples : 

Le ray se mette en veye dekes a un rivage. — i. 8. 

Si tost cum cele fULvye fu yenu a ryvage. — i 50. 

Jo serray par ma vie li De le m'ad grauntez. — i. 116. 

Pur maladie garrir pur playe ben saner. — i. 124. 

Le duk de Normendye^ William le Conquerour. — i. 410. 

Les gens de Normendye^ buz Dover aryvaynt. — ii. 224. 

The English treatment of l^orman words introduced 
into English is in strict accordance with our theory. Early 
English poets almost always treat the -e when preceded by 
a long vowel or diphthong as silent. 

The l^orthem scribes generally settle the question of 
final -e in this case by either peremptorily rejecting it even 
in the spelling or rhyming words in -ye with words in -y 
alone.2 Thus in the "Cursor Mundi" (about 1320) we 
find propheci, progeni, &c., and in the "Metrical Homi- 
lies" (about 1330) we find everywhere Man, curtaysi, 
maistriy foU, &c.y and such rhymes as these : 

' The word Normendye appearing in the Saxon Chronicle first 
as Normendi^e, becomes without exception in the later chapters 
NorrneTidiy thus testifying to the fact that the -e was not generally 
Eounded, and confuting the assumption of Mr Lowell^ that when 
found in the final rhjnoie it was necessarily Normendi^e, (See 
"My Study Windows," Estay on Chavcer.) 

' The diflFerence generally between the usage of Northern and 
Southern scribes is simply a difference of spelling, not of sound. 
The Northerners were more strictly phonetic in their spelling, and 
hence we find in "Early English Homilies" and " Cursor Mundi" 
such rhymes, pagsivi^ as Adam, in blam ; to tak, for mannes mk ; 
ilke a yer, in fair matter ; of my pouert, in hert ; in the semis. 
his quainti* ; which in Southern conventional spelling would be 
AdaviCy blame; take, sake; yere, manere : potterte, herte ; ser- 
vise, qnaintise. So the Northumbrian scribes wrote indifferently, 
Marl, Marie; in hel, in Iielle; in sin, of her sinne ; wille, wil; 
fet, feet, fete ; godspel, godspelle ; and numbers of such rhymes as 
messe, riJittvisnes ; drawe, sau; Baptiste, Crist ; Baptist, Criste; 
telle, spel ; (yume, dom-; gret, bete; wis, grise, &c., in which the 
phonetic interprets the conventional spelling. 
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Thir wordes says God aJmihty 
Thorn the prophet Malaehye, — ^p. 9. 

(}odd of heuin es ai redi 

For to haf of hem mcrde, — ih, p. 16 

Ful god help J?ar J^oru hir mercy 

Ygt soho bisoht Crist mreardlie, — ib, p. 32. 

Can we, then, believe that a phonetic -e was added in 
reading the following 1 

Forthi haf d God of man mercye 
That was bigilid thoru envie, — p. 7. 

That man that hers spek of Marie 

Thar haf wanhop of Godes mereie, — ib. p. 16, 

Minot (about 1350) also wrote galay (for Nor. galeie), 
cumpany (p. 14), Normundy, MaH, and indeed scarcely 
ever sounds the -e at all — certainly not once in fifty times. 

Northern usage, then, is decidedly against the recogni- 
tion of^; the sound. Midland is less uniform, but no 
opposing example has been met with in "Alliterative 
Poems"* (14th century), while the theory is confirmed by 
the spellings drwry (for druerie), glory (for glorie), and 
by the rhymes awaye, gaye^ play (p. 9) ; praysSy un- 
cortoyse, rayse, westernays (p. 10) ; Arrahy^ cortaysye 
(p. 13); baily (for bailie), cortaysie (p. 14); say e^ pray, 
day, fay, aray (p. 16) ; felony e, query (p. 24) ; affray, 
paye (p. 35) ; day, paye. In " Sir Gawayne," by the same 
author, we have also nwe repeatedly spelt mo, also storie, 
stori, &c., and the rhymes daye, gray, say, way. We find 
also in these Alliterative Poems mangerye (p. 39) ; felonye 
(p. 44) ; drwry e (p. 64) ; and many others with the -e 
always silent. 

In "Early English Poems" we find the same usage 
steadily maintained : Marie, crie, eurteisie, maistrie, 

' The writer of these poems was a true artist in verse, who 
dealt skilfully with his materials, and whose taste was under the 
control of a musical ear — an authority therefore among the writers 
of the 14th century. He seldom recognizes the -e under any cir- 
cumstances as significant. In the first 60 lines of the " Pearl/' for 
instance, we find, excluding the final rhyme, 30 instances of -e 
silent against 3 sounded ; including the final rhyme, 69 instances 
against 3. 
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vilanie, lecheries fantasies victories reinedie, Ac, being 
written as Mari, cri, curteisiy curtesy, inaistri, vilani, 
lecheriy victo7'ij remedi, &c. The following instances also 
illustrate the argument : — 

Of paradis al \)e balye whan hun likid to is honde. — p. 13. 
To him }pe devil had envie f^at he in his stid schold he 

bro^te. — lb. 
parf clergie \f\% holi maide resouns makede so quoynto. — ih, 

p. 91. 
po PilatuB hadde )>er longe j^e maistrie fur and nher. — ib, 

p. 113. 
Dame merde qua)? \>e messager maie >ulke ymage o^t. — ih, 

p. 115. 
Now harlotrie for murj^e is holde. — ib. p. 122, 
For envie never mon pOM chas. — ib, p. 126. 

No instances contradicting these have been found in 
Early English Poems, and we are therefore warranted in 
assuming that in numerous final rhymes, such as ribavdyey 
curtesy e, harlotrie, eschuwe, duwe, suwe, &c., the -e would 
be silent. 

In view of these numerous examples, all appearing, 
without exception, to establish the same principle, we 
can scarcely doubt that -te, -ye = -z, -y, that is, that in 
accordance with the well-understood Anglo-!N'orman usage 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, words of the form curteisie 
were words of three syllables. A question however has 
been raised involving the authenticity of the " Romaunt of 
the Rose," arising from what are called the " bad rhymes " 
of the scribe of that poem. This charge is founded on the 
discrepancy occasionally observable between the customary 
spelling of certain words found in the " Romaunt of the 
Rose " and that of most or all of the manuscripts of the 
" Canterbury Tales." In the former poem we find such 
rhymes as /, maladie (1849), curtesie, gladly (2985), gene- 
raly, vilanye, and on the assumption that -ye is a dissyl- 
lable termination they are, of course, as th6y have been 
declared, on high authority, to be, "bad." If however, 
as is proved by a large preponderance of instances, the -ye 
was = -7/, then, whatever may be said of the spelling, the 
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rhymes themselves must be pronounced to be good. A 
rhyme is addressed essentially to the ear, not to the eye, 
and cannot with propriety be called " false " or bad because 
the symbols which represent it to the eye are not literally 
identical. If the rhyming combinations clekrly echo to 
each other, we get a proper ear-rhyme, even if, through 
ignorance, carelessness, caprice, or special notions on the 
part of the scribe, there is no satisfactory eye-rhyme. If 
the ear-rhyme is good he means right, at all events, and 
the rest resolves itself obviously into the vexed question of 
spelling. This explanation of the difficulty in question 
will not, of course, be admitted by those who assume, 
without proving, that the unaccented -e at the end of a 
Terse must always be sounded ; they are, of course, bound 
to maintain that whenever a word lacking the -e rhymes 
with one which has it, the resulting rhyme must be 
faulty. According to the theory, however, of this paper, 
founded on the double argument of formative law or 
analogy and usage, the ^e in question ought generally, if 
not always, to be mute, and consequently words with and 
without -e may lawfully rhyme together. Taking, for 
example, the instances collected by Mr Ellis from "Wright's 
edition of the "Canterbury Tales" (see "Early English 
Pronunciation," p. 249), in which text, by his judgment, 
^^ the spelling indicates a difference of pronunciation," — we 
find, (1.) tracey alias (1953) ; solace, alias (9149) ; (2.) here, 
messager (5142); ever, dissevere (12802); matere. gramer 
(14946); (3.) hew, newe (8253); may, aye (17105); leys, 
pray, way (8753), — in which, if the assumption is correct, 
we certainly have a collection of "faulty rhymes." But 
then that is the very question at issue. Mr Ellis's in- 
valuable book contains no argument to show that solace 
ought to be a word of three syllables, and consequently 
none to show that it could not be a dissyllable and rhyme 
properly with alias. And so with respect to matere, 
gramer ; hew, newe, &c. On the other hand, the reader is 
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rcfeired to the numerous instances recently cited, which 
appear to show conclusively that the -e in these cases was 
generally silent, and consequently that the rhymes in 
question are good. There is a considerable presumption 
too, founded on analogy, that the other " faulty " rhymes 
quoted by Mr Ellis on the same page of his treatise were 
allowable, and therefore allowed. These are bom, bifonie^ 
(1225) ; eeke, leek (6153) ; potedate, estaat (7594) ; mighte, 
tight (8556); witte, U^ (8303); hert^ amerte (10793); 
hoste, wost (11007); geld, olde (15645), and a few others. 
There are reasons even for such rhymes as he, companie ; 
joye, the; joye, conveye. 

On the whole, then, it is maintained that rhymes of 
the type curtesie, gladly, found in the ** Eomaunt of the 
Eose,'' were not faulty as regards the rhythm, though they 
appear to represent a fashion of rhyming in use when Chau- 
cer first began to write, rather than that which he adopted 
30 or 40 years later, when he wrote the "Canterbury 
Tales." And this hypothesis confirms the arguments by 
which Professor Ten Brink, in his recently published 
valuable work,^ attempts to show that the "Eomaunt" 
was probably one of Chaucer's earliest works. 

The answer, then, founded on the previous investiga- 
tion, to Mr Furnivall's hypothetical inquiry ("Temporary 
Preface to the Six-Text edition of Chaucer," p. 108), "if in 
Chaucer's undoubted works [which text is Chaucer's un- 
doubted work 1] mal-Ordy-e or cur-teisire is four syllables, 

' The readiDgs of the Six Texts are, homy H/om (Elles., Heng., 
Corp., Pet.) ; borey hi/are (Cam.) ; and borne, bO'/orTie (Laos.), 
showing biforn := bifore = be-fome, which we also frequently 
JiDd as bifor in other texts, to be essentially a dissyllable. So as 
regards eeke, not a single instance has yet been produced of the 
dissyllabic use of this word. It ought to be, and always is, a mono- 
syllable, and th-erefore the infinitive seeke, with which it rhymes 
seven times in C. T., was a monosyllable also. 

' This case, in which a doubled couBonant is followed by -e, 
will be subsequently discussed. 

' Chaucer. Studien zur Geschichte seiner Entwicklung und zur 
Chronologie seiner Schriften. Von Bernhaixl Ten Brink. Erster 
Theil. Miinster, 1870. 
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how -y-e or -i-e, proved by derivation to be a two-syllable 
termination,'* can rhyme with -y or the pronoun I? is, (1) 
that -y-e or -i-e is not proved by derivation to be a two-syl- 
lable termination, as no attempt has been made to prove 
this point ; and, (2) that the usage both of Anglo-Norman 
and ante-Chaucerian poets shows that m the 13th and Hth 
centuries words of the form maladye and curteisie were 
generally accounted as trisyllables, and that it was there- 
fore to be expected that Chaucer's usage would be the 
same ; that is, including the whole proposition, not merely 
one case of it, that he would be found illustrating the 
general principle or formula, Orthographical long vowel 
or diphthong — 6 = phonetical long vowel or diphthong 
+ e. 

The following instances from Chaucer are in accordance 
with Canon I. (2.) : 

To take cure weye ther as I yow devise. — Sari, v. 34. 
How gret a sorwe suffreth now Arcite. — ib, v. 1221. 
His eyen hohve, grieHj to behold. — ib. v. 1366. 
He never yit no vilonye ne sayde. — ib, v. 70. 
In eurteisie was set ful muchel hir list. — Mlet. v. 132. 
For ctirtestff^ he sayde, he wolde noon. — Harl, v. 3361. 
That is to seye, that telleth in this caas. — ib, v. 799. 
Schal paye for al we spenden by the weye. — ib. v. 808. 
The tiraunte, with the preye by force y-raft. — ib. v. 2017, 
Enforce my might thi trewe servant to be. — ib. v. 2237. 
All that he spak it was of heye prudence. — ib, v. 307. 
To seeken hem a ohaunterie for soules. — ib. v. 512. 
And in his oost of ehevalrie the flour. — ib. v. 984. 
That Emelie^ that fairer was to seene. — ib. v. 1037. 
Nought m purgatories but in helle. — ib, v. 1228. 
Of maladie the which he hath endured. — ib. v. 1406. 
Youre m-alady is for we have to lite. — ib. v. 7545. 

' We find the same negation of -e in Chaucer's oratory , memory, 
sorcery, baiidery, flatery, gelouty, company, chyvalry, remedy, 
glatony, harlotry, all showing -ye = -y. How is it possible, then, 
to consider m^vnorle, gelosie, &c., as four-syllable words ? 

' So Bmelye, 1070; Bmely, 1822, 2819, 2943; but Emelye, 
1688, 1862, 2334. Other manifest exceptions are trem^, 2420, 
2659; j?my^, 2318; carpentry^, 3869; compaigniS, 4321, 14773; 
aspi^, 5980 ; glotony4, 13913 (but glotony, 13927) ; CecilU, 12350 
(but Cecilie, 12203). It is believed, however, that scarcely any 
others can be found. One appears in the Appendix to ^* Boethius " 
(p. 181) : 

Hadden nofantesie to debate. 
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That al this stoi'ie tellen more pleyn. — Harh v. 1466. 

For I defye the seurte, and the bond. — ib, v. 1606. 

An egle tame, as eny lylie whyt. — ih, v. 2180. 

The mymtraleye, the servyce at the feste. — ib, v. 2199. 

The menstralcy and noise that was maked. — ih, y. 2526. 

Of no partye ne cantel of a thing. — iJ. v. 8010. 

Ne clepe ne crye but be in his preyere. — ib, v. 3687. 

O foule lust, O luxurie^ lo thin ende. — ib. v. 6346. 

In surgerie ful perilous is the cure. — ib» v. 11426. 

As his Jtosarie maketh mencioun. — ib, y, 13357. 

Some drope of pitee (Fr. piU) thurgh youre gentilnesse. — 

ib, y. 922. 
Out of his toun &journee largely, — ib. y. 2742. 
And he began with right a meris chere. — ib. v. 859. 
What helpeth it to tarye forth the day. — ib. v. 2822. 

These instances, in connection with, the previous invest- 
igation, appear to justify us in claiming as under the same 
category the finals in the Prologue : chyvalrye, curtesie 
(45) ; Belmarie, Satalie (57) ; chivachi6f Ficardie (85) ; 
berySy merye (207) ; philosophies sawtrie (297) ; companye, 
dayesye (333) j surgerye^ astronomye (415) ; maladye, drye 
(421) ; weyBf seye (469) ; my scary e, mercenarie (515) ; 
dayesie, pultrie (599) ; thre, decree (641) ; money e, tweye 
(705); story By offertory e (711); curtesie, velanye (727); 
lye, companye (765) ; weye, pleye (773); seye, weye (781) ; 
tveie, tweye (783) ; vnthseie, weye (807) ; seye, loeye (857). 

Before closing this department of the subject, it may be 
observed that the following cases of -ie = y occur in the 
Harleian MS. 7334 : victone, story (5387) ; quirboily, yvory, 
for yvory e, fetisly (7323), and yvory e (15283); Sir Gy, 
chivalry, for chivalrye (15307) ; and lustily, vicory, for 
vicorye (17333). And, as bearing on the general argument, 
the following instances should be noted : — to the lond, 
btronde (5281) ; renegat, desolate (5353), also desolat 
(4549) ; fynd, mynde (5546) ; booke, took (4610) ; entente, 
sent (4744); bere, messager (5143); curious, house (577); 
tresar, Nebugadonosore (15630) ; potestate, estaat (7599) ; 
deed, rede (7619); mede, heed (7622); matere, gramer 
(14946). Will it be said that all these are slips of the 
scribe ? 
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To these may be added the following rhymes from 
Harleian MS. 913, as transcribed in Early English Poems, 
all, be it observed, consistent with our Canons :—heste lest ; 
tak quake ; none ston ; riche ilich ; spech ioreche ; Aiistin 
fine ; rise agris ; was gra^ce ; snowe ithrow ; Lucifer wet'e ; 
forbede red; Arimathie honuri ; face was; none Ion; 
over-cam^ name; jpreche tech; clere sopper ; gote wot; 
flure odur; therbi nunnerie; river stere; danger yere ; 
wote abbot; milke silk. To these add from Robert of 
Gloucester, kynedom come ; com nome ; lond understonde ; 
lond honde ; here power, &c., &c. ; and from Shoreham's 
Poems, bost goste ; londe fond ; manyour creature ; seet 
ete, &c. 

(3) Final -e suffixed to a doubled consonant or two 
different consonants, preceded by a short vowel, as 
in witte, reste. 

The next case we have to consider is that of final -e 
preceded by a doubled consonant (as in witte), and the 
question is, whether this formative -e was an organic 
element of the word, or merely a fashion of spelling of no 
phonetic significance, though capable of being made such 
at the will of the poet. 

The phonetic spelling of Orrmin has accustomed us to 
the fact, that in early times a short vowel was indicated by 
doubling the consonant which followed it. Hence we find 
him writing the tonic syllables mann, ^att, isSy ttss, mtt, 
writt, &c. ; and also the atonic in fundenn, wcerenn, &c. 
In this he merely adopts the usage of A.S., where we 
find man, mann; wit, witt ; hyl, hyll ; syn, synn ; neb, 
nebb ; bed, hedd, &c., in which cases the first consonant 
was radical, the second orthoepic. When these words 
appear in Early English, we often find them with a suf- 
fixed -e, as loitte, synne, bedde, &c. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that, contrary to the general principle 
before illustrated, it was intended to make them dissyl- 

CH. ESSAYS. I 
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lablos. The -e was probably added, (1) to prevent what 
was evidently distasteful to our early English writers, 
the ending of a word in two similar letters ; and, (2) pro- 
bably to imitate the usage adopted in the case of long 
syllables, though not for the same reason. There is, how- 
ever, no more cause to believe that tcitte was a dissyllable 
than were toare or prute, which represented war or j>r2^^. 
The new form was, from some cause or other, evidently 
more agreeable to the eye, and being received^ furnished 
an additional resource to the verse writer, who sometimes, as 
a license, made the final -e phonetic. Omnin, for instance, 
knew the A.S. words bUs, bliss; gddneSy godnyss ; dnin- 
cen&t ; but it suited the rhythm which he adopted to add 
a syllable to each of them, and on the same principle 
to ignore the original accent at will, and he therefore 
writes Missej godnesse, drunnkennesse, treating the words 
respectively as if consisting of two, three, and four 
syllables. But the -e which he suffixed to the form and 
made phonetically significant represented no etymologic 
or grammatical feature. It was simply, (1) a fashion of 
spelling, or (2) a rhythmical license. When convenient 
to him, he ignores his own rule and wiites Jct/mi (though 
exactly analogous to si/nn) without -e, even when in- 
flexional, as " off kynn ;" so " iflumniy^ &C. So in " Early 
English Poems " (Fumivall) we find these rhymes : his, 
blisse (p. 3) ; blysse, amys (p. 146) ; a euntiSy i-wisse 
(p. 3) ; i'Xoisse, bits (p. 15) ; begin, of sinne (p. 18) ; wel, 
felJe (p. 19); lodley scliel (ib.); as also wef, schd (ib,) ; 
helle, hel (p. 20) ; while almost all the words with doubled 
consonant -)- 6 occur also with a final single consonant. 
Again, in " Alliterative Poems," we find these rhymes : clot, 
spotte (p. 1) ; Twt, spotte (p. 2) ; also flot, schot spot (p. 2) ; 
spald', sake, take (p. 28) ; wasse (was), pa^e, tras (trace), 
mas (masse), (p. 34). Then we find everywhere, before 
Chaucer, tcil, mil, wille ; wit, witt, witte ; skil, skille, used 
interchangeably, and apparently without regard to flex- 
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ional use. Thus we see " on worldes blisse,*^ and on the 
same page, " on worldes blis " (" Anecdota Literaria," 
p. 90). 

The general use of such words is seen in the following 
lines from De Brunne*s Chronicle (ed. Heame) : 

In felawschip ivlienne j^ai sitte samen. — v. 10. 
Of thare dedes salle be my sawe. — ib, v. 21. 
Alle }>&t kinde, and alle \>e frute. — ib, y. 81. 
That calle wie/ine now \>e Inglis gent. — ib, v. 38. 
Among j>e bretons with mykelle wo. — ib, v. 53. 
I telle myn Inglis \}e same ways. — ib, v. 63. 
And Pers teUis alle \>e Inglis dedes. — ib, v. 66. 
But I here it no m-anne so say. — ib, v. 100. 
And my witte was ouer thynne 
So strange speche to travayle In, — ib, v. 112, 113. 
And menne besoght me many a tyme. — ib, v. 117. 
For this makyng I wille no mede. — ib, v. 129. 
That aUe in metur/p/7^ wele lys. — ib, v. 195. 

The usage is the same in ^' Handlyng Synne : " 

In al godeneise j^at may to prow. — v. 62. 

On englysslie tunge out of f rankys. — ib, v. 78. 

Lytyl or mochel tynne we do. — lb, v. 91. 

We synne \>&t shal we bye ful soure (sure). — ib. v. 96. 

"EMea/orbarre J^ey )?e blys of heune. — ib, v. 106. 

Begynne we j^an to telle in hast. — ib, v. 141. 

After these examples we need not hesitate to silence 
the -e in the following final rhymes : 

At ^j wurschyp shall we bygynn 

To shame j^e feode and shew our synne. — ib. y. 3, 4. 

For \}yB ys one ^^e most synne 

pat any man may fallyn inne, — ib. y. 159, 160. 

Hit was onys a munke and hade a celle 

In a wyldemes (al. wyldemesse) for to dmelU, — ib, v. 171, 172. 

Sey t'ou me be certeyn of alle 

Whejjcp y sKal or y ne shalle. — ib, y. 225, 226. 

We now proceed to ascertain how far Chaucer's usage 
justifies this Canon. Words of this form — doubled con- 
sonant -)- 6, are very common in his verse. The position 
assumed is, that this spelling was generally conventional, 
not phonetic, and represented no etymological or gram- 
matical feature. It was a fashion adopted, but not 
uniformly maintained, by Chaucer ; and in most cases we 
find in other authors, antecedent or contemporary, the true 
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phonetic spelling of the words. Take first the word hadde. 
This is frequently had-de in Chaucer, but is shown to be 
simply ^ hady by our finding it so written in the parallel 
texts. In 1488, we find "fortune had broght" (Elles., 
Pet.) ; " fortune hadde " (Heng., Cam., Corp., Lans.). In 
1624, ''had leyd" (Elles., Pet,, Lans.); ''Jiadde leyd" 
(Heng., Cam., Corp.). It occurs, too, almost always as had 
in the prose "Boethius" (Morris's ed.), in place of the hadde 
of the later MS. Before Chaucer, had continually occurs 
in Northern and Midland texts, as Hampole, De Brunne, 
Minot, Syr Gawayne; and also in Southern writings, 
as "Sarmun," "Fifteen Signs," &c, of Harl. MS. 913, 
written, as Mr Fumivall says, before 1300. The spelling 
had is, in these Southern poems, uniform, simply because 
the scribe of this MS. followed his ear and not his eye. 
Indeed, the spellings of this MS. alone, which is noted by 
Dr Sturzen Becker as " pure Southern," of themselves con- 
fute much that has been written on behalf of sonant versus 
silent -e. We presume, then, that hadde means had in 
Chaucer, except when the rhythmical beat requires Jiad-de, 
So as regards words ending in -iiesse = A.S. -nys or -^nes ; we 
know that Orrmin always treated -nesse as iies-se, but there 
is no reason to believe that such words in common use 
were considered as lengthened by a syllable. Chaucer 
writes in the prose " Boethius," derkmies, Insines, seJcenes, 
foolhardines. So in words ending in the French -esse, he 
writes in " C. T." goddeSy soudanes^ ryches ; and godesse, 
gesse (1101), is in Lans. MS. godeSy ges. We may, then, 
presume that the final rhymes hethenesse, worthinesse (49) ; 
gesse, presse (82); gesse, prioresse (117),^ &c., were pho- 
netically equivalent to hefhenes, worthiness &c. Similarly 
4te = 4, as is shown by the identical use of wit, mtt, and 
witte ; also by y-sette, unette (1635), which are so spelt only 
in Pet., Lans. — the words being in the other four MSS. 
y-set, met, — and by writte, itte, Corp., Pet., Lans. (738), 
which are writ, it, in Elles., Ileng., Camb., Harl., 7334. 
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So set, Bettf sette, all appear in the various readings of 740. 
It would be easy — ^but it is needless — to show that -nne =: 
"fly as in pynne = pyn, synne ^ syn, inne = in; also that 
•lie =z 4, Si8 helle =• hel, dwells = dwel, telle = tel, mile 
=r= toilf in Hail 913, and the Chaucer MSS. generally. 
On these grounds, then, as all agreeing with the 4th 
Canon, we demand silence for -e in the following final 
rhymes of the Prologue: sonney i-ronne^ (7); i-falle^ alle 
(25); inne, heginne^ (41)> werre, ferre (47); hethenesse, 
worthinesse (49) ; toonne, hygonne (51) ; gesse, presse (82) ; 
gesse, prioresse (117); witJialUy falle^ (127); chynne, 
pynne (196, Corp., Pet., Lans.), which is chyn, pyn (Elles., 
Heng., Camb. ; and pyn, mid-verse 10630) ; pressfi, toan-^ 
tounnesse (265) ; Orejcelle, adle (279) ; bisette, dette (281) ; 
to ivynne, to beginne (429); happe, cappe (587); hadde, 
bladde^ (^19); I telle, Baldesicelle (621); atte fulle, jmlle 
(653)*; hadde, ovei*spradde (679) ; cappe, lappe (687) ; 
Belle, to telle (721) ; wifhalle, lialle (753) ; blfalle, alle 
(798) ; twynne, bygynne (837) ; prioresse, schamfasfnesse 
(841), and many others ; to which may be added from the 

* It is assume^ for the present that the appareDtly flexlonal -e, 
like the foiinative, is simply orthographic. The question is whether 
in the rhyme sonne, i-ronne, the former word, which was evidently 
sun or ion before Chaucer (see " bri^ter )?an )?e «w»," " E. Eng. 
Poems," p. 6; "Wiclifs Apology," "li^t and sun of the world," 
p. 55), and which ought, by our theory, to be := son, or sun, 
dictates silence to the final -e of i-ronne, or whether the presumed 
flexional -e of this word converts sonne := son into son-ne. This 
question must be discussed hereafter ; in the mean time, however, 
the fact that forloren becomes forWrny forlor, forlQre (just as 
biforan, biforen, biforny hifoVy bifore), throws some doubt over the 
often repeated assertion, that the -e of i-ronne must be sounded 
because it is part of the inflexion. 

* Cf. " Ferst at prude i wol be-giny 

for hit is heuid of al sinne ; " 
and the quotation from " Handlyng Synne " {supra, p. 119). 

* Withalle is frequently written withaly which ("Ear. Eng. 
Poems," p. 9) rhymes with infinitive befal : 

\>e fif te tokning )7at sal be-fal 



Wei sone hi sal quake wl^p al, 
^ Bladde =: A.S. bUed. The spelling is merely conformed to 
that of hadde := hady bladde therefore ^ blad^ 
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*^ Knight's Tale,** goddess€y gesse (1101), (cf. godes, ges, 
Lans.); to telle, in helle (1199), (cf. infin. id, heUe, 
rhyming with to dtpet, Harl. 913); hadde^ ladde (1445) ; 
isettey mette (1635) ; yova fille, wUle; thikke^vnkke (1678), 
(cf. thi/k, prik) ; on the wdUe, coralle (1909), (cf. on the 
wal, 1934, 1975); ladde, hadde (2275), (cf. 'Uad him 
bi-for Pilate," "FaU and Passion/' 64); to telle, they 
dmlle (2813). 

6. THE USB OF FINAL -€ AS AN ORTHOEPICAL SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE ORIGINAL FLEXIONAL -e. 

The last point for examination is obviously suggested 
by the assumption inherent in our theory, that grammatical 
inflexions were subordinated to orthoepical considerations, 
and that many of the final e's, which look like inflexional 
syllables, were simply features of the conventional spelling 
of the time. We therefore lay down the following pro- 
position to be illustrated by reference to the usage of Early 
English : 

In the Knglish of the 14th eentnry the law of phonetic 
eoonomy had generally prevailed over and set aside 
all other laws, so that the orthographic or orthoepic 
use of -6 had, for the most part, superseded its 
former dynamical or grammatical nse. 

What is maintained, then, is that in spoken English 
the so-called inflexional -e was no longer pronounced, and 
therefore that, although in written English it still per- 
sisted, as formerly, its dynamical function had ceased, 
being merged in that — whatever it was — which it exercised 
as a conventional adjunct of the spelling; that although 
it looked the same it was no longer the same, having 
become virtually . reduced to the same category as the 
so-called formative -e, which, as has been shown, was no 
longer an organic feature of the word. It follows, as a 
consequence from this position, that words ending in the 
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so-called inflexional -e are to be pronounced (except' by 
poetical license) in accordance with the Canons already 
laid down ; and therefore that roote in " to the roote,^ presse 
in "in presses* gease in "I gease,** ryde in "he cowde 
ryde" fedde in " sche fedde," &c., are = rot^ pres, ges, 
rydy fed., &c. It is not pretended that there were no 
exceptions to the rule here laid down, but its general 
strictness is strongly maintained, as will be evident from 
the instances now to be produced. The scribes generally 
adopted the current orthography; but sometimes a man 
was found who wrote down — ^not always uniformly, but, 
as a rule, the sounds that he heard. Such a scribe was 
the writer of the MS. Harl. 913; and in the "Early 
English Poems," " A Sarmun," " xv. Signa ante indicium," 
"The Fall and Passion," "The ten Commandments," 
"Fragment on the Seven Sins," "Christ on the Cross," 
"A rhyme-beginning Fragment," as well as in pp. 156 — 
161, "The Lord of Cokaygne," we see the usage of an 
unconventional writer of the 13th century in the Southern 
dialect. 

The cases will be considered separately, (i.) The -e of 
the daiive case,^ — ^The scribe of the Harleian MS. 913 
writes "of this Z?/" (p. 1); but, "liue is lore" (p. 5); 
and "fram de}^ to liue" (p. 15); " wij) dnV (p. 2) ; "of 
such a ^y" (lb.) ; "in ure hert** (ib,) [never herte'\ ; "to 
fere rfef" (p, 3) ; "of limd'' (^&.); "in foj^" (p. 4) ; "of 
heuen'' (iK); "for sop" {p. 5); "to met" (ib,) ; "of all 
fis ioi " (7) ; " wif in fe moder worn " (p. 8) ; " for man-is 
sin " (ib.) ; " for di'ed " (p. 9) ; " wiJ) hur mund " (ib.) ; 
"of ston" (p. 10); "in erj)" (ib,); "ful of cmgus'* (ib.) ; 
"in to fe stid" (p. 11); "to his owni^>7«*'" (ib.) ; "in 
steuen" (ib,) ; "in mow" (ib.) ; "in hel" (p. 12), &c. ; also 
in "Lord of Cokaygne," from the same MS. — "of wel" 
" of godnis " (v. 4) ; " in paradis " (v. 9) ; " wij?-ute 

* " I suspect that this dative had become obsolete before the 
time of Chaucer." — Guests i. 30. 
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swink" (v. 18); "of met no day (v. 29); "in bed*' (v. 
38) ; " of mdk " (v. 46) ; " of Jleis " (v. 65) ; " of ewet 
odtir** (v. 76) ; " of baum** (v. 85), &c. It is also notice- 
able that when, in mid-veise, he writes (" A Sarmun ") the 
-€y it is not sounded. 

And in to dutte we schutle^ wende. — p. 1. 
0)7ir of H relle |«t is wi)M>ute.— p. 2. 
Wormis of >i fieiue schal spring. — i^. 
In to )>e hUue |«t is an hei. — p. 3. 
Of al \\ time fram ^er to ^re.' — ib. 

Of ioi and pine to mani man. — p. i, &c., with some few ex- 
ceptions. 

(ii.) I7ie -e of the plural adjective, — ^We see in this 
writer's poems " that helplich " (pi.), Ac. (p. 1), " J>e dede be 
so lolich " (lb,) ; " we — mek of mode " (p. 7) ; "&8fair and 
bri3te as Jk)u seest hem " (p. 8) ; also " we ajt be ware,^' rh. 
w. far (there), a word universally one syllable; "rivers 
gret and fine " (" L. of Cok.," v. 95) ; " gees al hotSy al 
hot** {ib. V. 104); "the monkes hsi^ of mode" (ib. v* 
124) ; " lordinges gode and Jiend** {ib. v. 183). 

So Wiclif has "wan J>ei are wel good;** "a few 
seek ;** "to wisit J>e sek ; " " to be niek ** (pL), &c. In the 
Northern " Metrical Homilies," " gret fises," " stanes grety* 
*^wod men," "gweA; men," ^Uled men," are constant. The 
apparent exceptions in all these instances are merely 
orthoepical, not grammatical 

(iiL) The- definite -e. — ^We find " fe wiked wede ** 
(p. 2) ; " J)at ilk dai " (p. 9) ; " J)e ei^t dai " (p. 10) ; but 
"fe sixte dai" and ")>e 8ef}pe dai" (p. 10); "is swet 
grace" (p. 12); ''peswet jjing" (p. 14); ''pat ewet bodi" 
(ih.) ; " J)e |>rici dai " (p. 15) ; also " J)ro3 prier of ure moete 

* In p. 19, "Fragment on the Seven Sins," we have, "be gon^* 
(Chaucer^s govne\ rhyming with schone = srhoon ; also "in is 
end" rh^Tning with "he sal wend" (cf. Chaucer's "from ende" 
rhyming with " they wende "). 

It may also be noticed that our scribe not unfreqnently writes 
at the end of a line, or before a vowel in the middle, words with -e, 
which his constant practice shows to have the -e silent, as above, 
where ^ere rhynaes with here, a word universally of one syllable. 
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leuedi " (p. 7) ; and " whate mai ich bi fe riche man telle " 
(p. 3), where the -e is silent ; " fe -^ung nunnes " (" L. of 
Cok.," V. 152); "J)e i^uiig monkes" {ih, v, 159). 

So Wiclif " in J)e frid maner " (also '* J)e J)ridde "), " J)e 
fourt," "J>e secound," &c. The Northern instances, in 
*' Metrical Homilies,? are almost uniformly without the -e; 
" the first day," " the tother day," " the fift day," " the 
tend day ; " and when " the ferthe day," " the sexte day," 
&c., occur, the -e is apparently added for the rhythm, not 
for the grammar. 

(iv.) Tlie -e of tlie infinitive and gerundial infinitive. 
—The following instances are significant : 

Whan al is pride sal turne to no^te. — Ear, Eng. Po&im, p. 2. 
And to ^e deuil hi sal wendy rhyming with spened (error for 

spend), — p. 3. 
And helle sal berne )70n salt ise. — p. 4. 
No for no hungir he no sal Itar, — p. 6. 
Angles sul qvake so seij? J^e boke, — p. 10. 
per nis no tunge J^at hit mai tel, — p. 6. 
An )?e sinful folk to tech (rhyming with precJte). — p. 15. 
And )?at he me let so wel to spek (rhyming with to brek), — 

p. 18. 
What is )>e gode J^at he sal hab, 
A wikid wede whi sold i gab, — ^p. 6. 

pat ne sal adun to-falle (rhyming with salle = aaV), — p. 10. 
As heuen and erj^e sold to fal, — ^p. 11. 
Wij7 duble pine ^er in to dwel (rhyming with helle). — ^p. 12. 

So Wiclif everywhere, in hundreds of instances, and 
also " Metrical Homilies." 

(v.) 27ie -e of the past participle : 

pat were i-falle for prude an hore 
to fille hur stides J^at were Uor. — p. 13. 

hi mad bot |>at appil i-^ette (rhyming with ^e Unit), — ib. 

pat bi no man J^at was y-cor (rhyming wUhfor-lor). — ^p. 16. 

A litil pride was him in-com 

per-for god him havi)? he-nome, — p. 18. 

pat ne mai in him slepe eum 

lest is mukke be him he-nome. — p. 19, 

The loss of the participial -e, either in the spelling or 
the rhythm, is very general. 

A poem in "Eitson*s Songs," p. 38, taken from the 
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same MS., Harl. 913, confirms all the above usages. It is 
on the exploits of Sir Piers de Birmingham : 

A thousand ^er hit i$»e = is 

Thre hundred ful i-vrinte = i-wis (A.S. pewi$). — p. 38. 

Ful wel ye witte his nam 

Sir pen ]>e Birmingham. — %b. p. 89. 

Of slep he wold hem vrah 

For ferdnis he wold qvak, — ib. p. 41. 

Alas what ssold hi ihor 

pro^ ham )>is lond is ilor, — ib, p. 42. 

He ^^t ordres to mak 

What time he mijt ham tak, — ib, 

8i|i hoodis he let mak 

Noht on nas for 9ak, — ib, p. 43 

Subsequently, nam, wak, quaky mak, sdk, &c., were 
written with suffixed -e, but there is no reason to suspect 
any alteration in the sound. 

" Wiclif s Apology " (Camden Society) also remarkably 
confirms all the usages already illustrated. Instances are 
found bestrewn on nearly every page : " of myn eiitent ne 
purpos" (p. 1); "to perpetual ^d of soule" (ih,) ; "in 
3crJ) " (p. 4) ; " of peyn " (p. 5) ; " in fe eted of Crist " 
(p. 6) ; also " in J>e fiame " (p. 7) ; " for hel of soul " 
(p. 8); "in pis eaas" (?&.); "in wiW* (p. 11); "in J>e 
nam of Crist" (p. 13); "to waW" (ih,); "mai not 6Ze«" 
(p. 17); "to tak" (ib.) ; "be dom" (p. 18); "on his 
eyd" (lb.) ; " to leef " (believe) (p. 20) ; '^msopjies" (p. 27) ; 
" a few seek " (sick) (p. 28) ; " to wisit J>e sek " (p. 30) ; 
" of prest " (lb.) ; « in pefourt book " (p. 31) ; " of pe syn " 
(p. 32); "of ilk man mai prech" (ib.); "of fin hond'* 
(p. 33) ; "may mak'* {ib.) ; "of Kf (p. 34) ; " to cwm in 
to bits'* (p. 35); "in prid** (p. 36); "al riches'* (p. 42) ; 
"to be meky" pi. (ib.); "of fis bred" (p. 46); "in pis 
ston" (p. 56); "in Mines" (p. 59); "to execut" (p. 61); 
" mai no man blam " (p. 62) ; " out of sin " (p. 66), &c., &c. 

The rhyme-beginning fragment in HarL 913 illustrates 
and confirms the doctrine here maintained, and shows that 
siiine ^ sin, tvinne = tern, and ifme = in. 
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Loue haui^ me bro^t in Wyir \fo^f 

port ic ab to blinne; 

blinne to pench hit is for no^t; 

J^o^t is loue of sinne, 

8in7ie me haui)? in care tbro^tf 

bro^t in mochil un-vvinne, 

wifine to weld ic had i-ffo^t 

po^t is ]>9,t ic am inne. 

In me is care, how i ssal far^ &c. 

It appears from these instances, taken altogether, that 
in the 13th and 14th centuries — 

(1.) The -6 of the dative was often omitted, and where 
written, generally silent. 

(2.) The -e of the plural of adjectives was often, if not 
generally, silent, 

(3.) The -e of the definite adjective, though often 
neglected, was frequently sounded. 

(4.) The -e of the infinitive and past participle was 
very generally silent. 

It is therefore maintained that much of what has heen 
written on Chaucer's strictness of versification, as founded 
on grammatical accuracy, or supposed accuracy, is beside 
the purpose, inasmuch as in securing rhythmical uniformity, 
he very generally ignored the grammatical value of the in- 
flexions. The only point which he almost uniformly 
maintains is the definite -c. Nearly all others gave way 
before the laws of the verse. 

On this assumption it is now proposed to examine some 
of Chaucer^s usages, especially those which are typical and 
representative. 

(i) The -e of the dative case. — Instances : " to the 
roote** (2); "from every schires ewcfe" (15); "whan the 
Sonne was to reste " (30) ; " in his lordes wetre " (47) ; " in 
hethenesse*' (49); "in space" (86); "of grene'' (103); 
"of spere" (114) ; "atte Bowe'' (125). With these com- 
pare " with his swete breetJi'' (4), in five of the MSS. ; " in 
every holte and heeth'' (5), in the same MSS., and holt 
in three, "of his por^* (69, 138); "in hope;' with -e 
mute (88); "inhis^^onc?" (108); " atte /^owc?" (193); "of 
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a lond'' (194) ; " uppon Yniebrest** (130) ; "in hire mwc," 
^vith -e mute (123); "of court" (140); " wiih Jieissh or 
mylk or wastel 6recd " in four MSS., brede in the remain- 
ing three. 

roote = root. (Canon 1. 1.) By analogy of " of ston," 
"for soth," "of met"* (p. 123), and Wiclif s "in rot of resoun'' 
("Apology," p. 91), roote may be = root. The nom, roote, 
found V. 425, rhyming with hoote = A.S. bdt, shows that 
the -c in " to the roote " need not be inflexional. Nor does 
the rhyme decide the question, since swoote (see infrd) may 
be = swoot. 

ende = end. (Canon II.) In " A Sarmun " we have 
nom. ende, rhyming with infinitive wende. This writer, 
however, regularly rejects the infin. -c, as Wiclif does, and 
uses infin. wetid twice in the same poem, and therefore by 
wende means wend. This is shown by "to 3ur e^idy' 
rhyming with "he sal wend;" and in another poem of 
the same MSS., " in is end" rhyming with " he sal wend." 

reste = rest. (Canon II.) Cf. " and doth his likam 
al to rest" rhyming with best (adv.), Loi'd of Cokaygns^ 
V. 174. 

werre = wer. Cf. Canon II., and note that ferre with 
which it rhymes often = fer. See v. 3395. 

hethenesse = hethenes. (Canon II.) Chaucer's own 
usage, besides the general analogy, seen in " with al the 
lustynea" (1941); "of worthinea" (2594); "by his clevr 
nesae" with -e mute (508), supports this assumption. He 
generally spells such words with -esae^ but means tC^. So 
that in "by faimesse" (521); "with holinesse" (9582); 
"of seeknesse" (1258) ; he means no more than Wiclif s 
"in sdynes" "in lioUnes," It is believed that not one 
instance can be adduced in which the final -e of -esse is 
^unquestionably inflexionaL This remark also applies to 
the fem. -esse, Chaucer uses goddes, goddesse, soudanes, 
8ouda}ie88e, &c., indifferently. The -esse is merely a fashion 
of spelling -es, sometimes employed by Chaucer and others 
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before a vowel, or at the end of a verse. See " Boethius " 
for hundreds of instances. 

space = spaas. (Canon I. 1.) Chaucer's own usage 
of gras for grace (15242) ; prefas ior preface (12199) ; fa^a 
for facCj shows that the conventional space = phonetic 
spaas, 

spere = speer. (Canon 1. 1.) The -e in daggei*e, with 
which it rhymes, is certainly neither organic nor in- 
flexional, for it is the ace. case. The accent is displaced 
to accommodate the . termination to the final rhyme, and 
an orthoepic -e added to make it long. The same ex- 
pedient is employed to make mUler into millere (542), 
but neither of these expedients seems- to have anything to 
do with grammar. 

• (ii.) The -e of the plural adjective. — Instances : "schowres 
stooote " (1) ; " they were seeke " (18) ; " floures, white and 
reede** (90); "sleeves long and wyde^ {^^)j "with 
fetheres Zo?(;e " (103). 

swoote = swoot. (Canon I. 1.) The usage of all the 
dialects (see p. 124) and the argument founded on roote 
justify the silence of the plural -c, though when required 
by the metre, as in " smale fowles," " straunge strondes," 
it was sounded. 

reede =^ reed. (Canon I. 1.) The same arguments 
apply here, and as mede (A.S. msed), with which it rhymes, 
was certainly a monosyllable, the -e being merely an index- 
letter, there is little doubt that reede was = reed. 

seeke = seek. (Canon I. 1.) The -e here does per- 
haps represent the plural, but whether it was sounded 
depends (1) on Canon I. 1 ; (2) on the -e in "to seeke," 
with which it rhymes (see p. 131) ; and (3) on the usage 
of Harl. 913, and Wiclifs "a few seeh;' "to wisit J?e self,'' 
" to be mek " (pi.). The inference is that seeke = seeJc. 

wyde = wyd. (Canon I. 1.) In the same category 
as seeke. 

lowe = low. (Canon I. 2.) By the same Canon, howe 
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%nth which it rhymes, = bow. The -e is orthoepic, not 
organic 

(iii.) The -e of the definite adjective. — ^Instances : " his 
sioete breeth" (5); "the yonge sonne" (7); "his halfe 
couTs" (8); "this Uke monk" (175); "his oicne cost" 
(213), &c. 

It has already been stated that this grammatical usage 
is the only one that Chaucer almost uniformly preserves* 
In presence, however, of "^t Uk dai," "is ewet grace," 
" J)e swet J)ing," " )>at ewet bodi," " J)e |>?-m? dai," " the fift;' 
&c. (p. 124), it is doubtful whether it was not often in 
Chaucer a rhythmical rather than a grammatical feature. 
With regard to ownSj the remark may be made that such 
combinations as -le, -ne^ -re, in temple^ owns, tendre, and per- 
haps more, are often to be considered as transpositions, and 
to be pronounced -d, -en, -er, as separate syllables, as ternpel, 
oweUy tender, moer. The instances, " ^i slaJc skyn," " yUk 
deef," "in J>e neperest hem," "in pe heyyM bordure," 
" fis seek man," " J)e utterest comer," " for fe greet wey3t," 
in " Boethius," are consistent with Wiclifs spellings. The 
usage is not uniform, for we also find "])e sdve heven," 
"J)e rede sunne," "J>e 8nio]>e water," &c. The general 
analogy, however, would lead us to consider the -e silent in 
these cases. 

On the whole, then, we conclude, that in ordinary, 
speech the definite -e was no longer pronounced, though 
we see that Chaucer in his verse frequently uses it as a help 
to the metre. 

(iv.) The -e of the infinitive and gerundicd infinitive. — 
Instances: "to seeke^^ (17); "erly to aryse" (33); "wol 
I first bygynne" (41); "wel cowde he sitte*^ {^^)i ''wel 
cowde he dresse " (106) ; "leet . . pace " (175) ; " to poure " 
(185) ; " he dorste make " (227) ; " men moote yeve silver" 
(EUea. 232); "for to yive faire wyfes" (234); "to have 
"with sike lazars acqueyntaunce " (245); "wold he teche" 
(308). 
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seeke ^= seek. (Canon T. 1.) The full fonn of seeke is 
sekeriy as of make is maken, and such forms, obsolescent in 
Chaucer's time, are occasionally adopted by him to help the 
verse. These infinitive forms in -e are usually explained as 
abbreviations to the eye, in which, however, the sound of 
the -e, representing, it is said, the -cti, was still preserved. 
It is suggested, however, that the case admits of a different 
explanation. We know that words like seken, makeriy &c., 
were very commonly pronounced in verse as sehiy mdkn^ 
and that the -n was afterwards rejected, leaving sek^ mdk. 
The Harl. 913 and also Wiclifs "Apology" show us these 
forms, almost without exception, as (see p. 125) spek, 
bi'eky talkf walk, mak, lety &c. But. by orthoepic law (see 
Canon I. 1.) these words might be, and were, written 
spekCy bi'ekey fake, wake, inake, &c., while the sound re- 
mained the same. We infer, then, that as seken = sehn = 
sek = seke, and also poren = poirn = por = poi'e, the 
-e in aryse, pace (= paas), yeve, is inorganic and silent, 
except under rhythmical stress in verse. 

byginne = bygin. (Canon II.) This word, sitte, and 
dressBy are in the same category. Biginnsn = theoretic 
hiffinnn = bigznn, which, by the fashion of spelling a short 
syllable explained before, = higinne, in which word it is 
submitted the final -ne is orthoepic, not grammatical. So 
sitfen = sittn == sitt = S'ifte, French dresser would give, in 
making it English, dress^ but as the fashion was to add -e, it 
becomes dresse. Have really comes under this head. A.S. 
hahban became Jiabhen = habbn = habb = hab (the form in 
Harl. 913) = habbe. Hab appears, however, to Jiave been 
softened to hav, and with the vowel lengthened became 
have. The rhymes confirm the argument. Seeke rhymes 
identically with seeke, both being shown to be monosyl- 
lables. Arise rhymes with / devise, where -e appears to 
represent the inflexion. At this time, however, the -e of 
the 1st person was very generally disused, or if retained in 
spelling, not sounded. Inne, wliich rhymes with bygynne, is, 
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phoneticaUy, the same word as iuy the only difference 
being that inne, according to the fashion, was more usually 
placed at the end of a line. (See " Rhyme-beginning Frag- 
ment," p. 127.) TecJie rhymes with speche^ which by 
Canon I. 1. must = speck: See also " to techy ^ rhyming 
with ''preche,'' p. 125. 

(v.) The -e of the past j^^'^iciple of strong vei-hs, — 
Instances : " U^wme " (8) ; " i-falle " (25) ; " it was tconne " 
(51); ^'hadde hygonne'' (52); "to hire unhiowe'' (126); 
"sche was not undurgrowe** (156); "he hadde sunge" 
(267); ''i-hore" (380); "had he y-drawe" (398); 
" hadde his bird ben seJiake " (408), &c. 

i-rtfnne = i-roxL (Canon II.) By the process already 
suggested in relation to the infinitive, i-ronne?iy after 
throwing off the last syllable to avoid the unpronounceable 
combination -nnn becomes ironn = by Canon II. to i-ronne 
= i-ron. So hygonnen becomes bygonn = bygonne = 
bygou (cf. in " Boethius " he hadde bygon), and similarly 
wonnen = iconn = wonne = won. In the same way we 
see that the noun sun or son of Harl. 913 is sonne in 
Chaucer, which may under metrical exigency be son-ne, as 
in 30, but at the end of a line, where not required to be 
two syllables, = son, 

i-falle = i-faL (Canon II.) Fallen = falln = fall 
= fal, as we see, p. 125, where i-falle occurs as a dis- 
syllable. Alley also with which it rhymes here, though 
plural, frequently = al, as in 929. 

nnknowe = unknow. By Canon I. 2, -^ywe = -ow, 
but also because hnowen = known == know = knowe. So 
Bowe = Bow = Bowe. 

i-bore = i-bor. (Canon I. 1.) I-boren = i-born = 
i-bor = i'bore. Bifoi'e, with which it rhymes, is formed 
in the same way ; biforen = bifom {befoiTi rhyming with 
i-shorny 590) = bifor = bifore, a word which, it is be- 
lieved, is not found as a trisyllable in any English author. 
Similarly, i-loren = i-lor (see p. 1 25) = i-lwe ; forloren 
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= forlor, and i-coren = i-cor. The rhymes i-coreiiy 
i-Ioren, occMT in "Castel oflf Love" (203-4), and also 
for-lore, ^er-fore^ the last word being, it is believed, no- 
where found as a trisyllable.^ 

.schake = schak. (Canon I. 1.) Schaken = sehdkn 
^ schdk = eehake, which rhymes with undertake (gerund, 
inf.), which by analogy = undertdk (p. 125). Similarly, 
maJced = makd =. mad, maad (found everywhere in 
Wiclif and " Boethius ") = made, 

(vi.) The -e of the past tense of weak verbs. In 
" Boethius '* we everywhere find such instances as favored, 
auatmted, recorded, constreyned, semed, touched, perced, 
glowed., &c., to all of which the editor has needlessly 
added an -^ in brackets. These instances represent the 
usage of Wiclif (except that he generally writes id for 
ed), and, doubtless, also represented the pronunciation of 
the time. We venture, then, to suggest that lovede = 
loved (45), and wypude = wypud, especially as we also 
find wered, drowpud (for drowpuden), Ac, and loved, as 
the reading in four out of the seven MSS. in 166, and to 
doubt whether these words were pronounced lovde, 
wypde, &c., as Mr Ellis ^ and Dr Morris direct. These 
spellings in -ede seem indeed to be a novelty of the latter 
end of the 14th century. Langland and Chaucer have them, 
but .they are not to be found, it is believed, in the 
Castel off Love, Minot, or William of Paleme, Ac. These 
authors always write chaunged, entred, gayned, chased, 
.woned, bowed, &c. The logical inference, therefore, is 
that Langland's leonede, lokede, slumberede, sownede = 

* The only instance in Chaucer given by Child vi — 

As was Grisild, therefore, Petrark writeth (9023) 

which we venture to consider as an instance of division into two 
independent sections (see p. 91), and to scan thus : 

As was I Grisild || therjfore Pejtrark writeth || (writ'th). 
It is not possible to believe that Chaucer, who often wrote the 
word tlieffor^ intended to make the -e a syllable. 

' Mr Ellis has since (Early Eng. Pron., p. 647) recalled this 
instruction and adopted 'Cde = 'ed\ 
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leaned, loked, &c., and that Cliaucer*s usage was the 
same.^ 

The last point for consideration is one which has been 
thought by some to be decisive of the question of Chaucer's 
final -e (see Gesenius, Ellis, &c.), inasmuch as in the 
instances cited, the -e in such words as sothe, prime^ &c., 
is, for the nonce, undoubt-edly sounded. Our position 
with regard to them is that they are exceptional, and in 
no respect representative. The instances are such as these 
(see Early English Pronunciation, p. 318): '^fix)m the 
court of Rome, Come — to me " (3699) ; " my swete 
cynamome — speketh to ?w€" (3699); "I schal say the 
sotJie — ^let me talk to the^^ (12590); "considering then 
Youtlie — I aloue the " (10987) ; " and that as swithe — go 
forth thy way and hy the" (13222), Ac. 

That in the course of 17,000 lines only seven such 
instances can be found is surely a remarkable case of 
exceptions that prove the rule. Had they been anything 
but exceptions we might have expected to find hundreds 
of such instances. The words sotJie and ymtthe are original 
monosyllables made for the nonce into dissyllables, in which 
the -e is phonetic, not organic. Even as an oblique ease 
8oth is constantly, almost uniformly, written without -e in 
the phrase forsoth. The rhymes in question, therefore, are 
forced and exceptional, and may be properly characterized 
by Quicherat's epithet (see next page) as " tres mauvaises." 
However this may be, they prove nothing as to Chaucer's 
usage as to final -6, which is the point in question. They 

* It is probable that in the numerous instances in Tyrwhitt's 
text in which tiie 3rd pers. sing, of the pret. tense is written with 
'By as hare^ twore^ stale, spake, rose^ smote^ toke, &c. (see the 
Reeve's Tale), the scribe intended a phonetic rather than a 
grammatical form, and does not deserve, nor the editor for him, 
the severe censures passed upon Tyrwhitt by Wright, who charges 
him with not knowing the singular from the plural form (see 
Preface to Wright's edition of the Canterbury Tales), and generally 
**with entire ignorance of the grammar of the language of 
Chaucer." Tyrwhitt, probably, did not know everything, but he 
gave us much for which he deserves praise rather thaiithe vituper- 
ation with which it is now the fashion to load him. 
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only prove that in seven instances of final rhymes -e was 
certainly sounded, and they are the only ones in the whole 
poem that prove this, and they leave untouched all the 
arguments for its silence in thousands of others, as well 
as for the monosyllabic individuality of sotliey youthen 
time, &c» 

To these may be added from " King Horn," " nu is fe 
time — ^to sitte hi me*\(5Z2); from Syr Gawayne, "«caj>e, 
wape, ta Je" (take to thee), (2356); and a few also in Gower 
and Occleve. Very rarely this license is found in old 
French, as "la fleur de la ronce — li meurtrier larron ce,^* 
quoted from Gautier de Goinsy, by Dumeril, and ako 
"ew ce — commence; apprins ce — le pnnce ; querelle — 
querez-le^^ which Quicherat, who quotes them ("Versification 
fran9aise,'' p. 415), characterizes as "tres mauvaises rimes." 

SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE QUESTION. 

The main object of this paper has been to prove that 
the -e of the final rhyme in the Canterbury Tales is not to 
be sounded. This point, however, involves the whole 
question of the true meaning of the -e everywhere. The 
first argument employed was founded on the nature of 
the versification, and it was presumed that as the -e was 
silent at the lesser or sectional pause in the middle of the 
verse, it was a fortiori silent at the greater pause occurring 
at the end of the line, especially as the -6, forming an 
additional syllable, was superfluous in a decasyllabic verse. 
As, however, this assumption is in opposition to the theory 
that the -e, whether formative or inflexional, was an 
organic element of the word, and therefore an essential 
factor of the verse, it was necessary to show that from the 
time of the introduction of the Norman speech into Eng- 
land, and as a consequence of the influence jof the Norman 
scribes, the originally formative or inflexional -e, though 
still retained in written English, had lost its dynamical 
function, and had gradually become nothing more than an 
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orthoepical or orthographical symbol — an inorganic con« 
ventional element of the spelling. This point could only 
be made out by showing, both from the nature of the case 
and from the usage of Anglo-Norman and EAglish poets, 
that the written -6 represented nothing that existed in the 
ordinary pronunciation, and was therefore only exception- 
ally (by rhythmical license) significant in verse. The 
arguments and illustrations (a summary of which, for the 
sake of distinctness, is subjoined below) throughout have 
had this object in view; and if it is accomplished, the 
question of the pronoimcing of -e at the end of the verse is 
conclusively settled; and, with it, the laiger proposition 
that the silence of -e generally is the rule, its utterance 
the exception, in the Canterbury Tales, as well as in the 
other poems of Chaucer. 

I. Formation. — (1.) Commencing with the law of 
formation, it was shown that in nouns and adjectives the 
•e was, (1) as it is now, an orthographical device for in- 
dicating the length of the preceding vowel, or (2) a modal 
suffix to tiie doubled consonant which denoted the short- 
ness of the preceding vowel, and that being in neither 
case organic, it was generally, both in ordinary speech and 
in verse composition, silent ; hence, that hoke, pine, dome, 
from earlier bok, pin, d&in, as well as cherey pi'ise, rose, 
peyne, heste, of Norman origin, were essentially monosyl- 
lables; that matere, comune, doctrine, scripture (with 
English accent, indter or matter, c&irmn or cSmmun, 
doctrm, scriptUr or scriptefr), were essentially dissyllables, 
and that desolate, privilege, medicine, coveOse (with Eng- 
lish accent disoldt, privileg (g soft), mSdicln, cdvetls), 
were essentially trisyllables. Hence also in illustration of 
(2) it was shown that witte, ramme^ synne, clennesse, riht- 
wlsnesse, from earlier mt or witt, ram or ramm^ syn or 
synn, clennyss, rihtwisnyss, were essentially words of one, 
two, or three syllables respectively. 

It was hence concluded that these laws of orthographj'^ 
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being generally recognized as orthoepic, were applied also 
(1) to forms in which -e was not added to, but substituted 
for, an earlier termination, and hence that namey shame, 
care, from nama, sceamuy cearu, came under the first rule, 
and (2) to earlier forms which ended in a single consonant, 
and hence that blisse, iwisse, inne, from blis, getcis, in, 
came under the second rule. 

(2.) The same general law was shown to be applicable 

(1) to cases in which the -e was preceded by a long vowel 
or diphthong, and (2) to some cases in which the -e was 
preceded by an atonic -^ or -y. In illustration of (1) it was 
shown that joie, preye, arraye, weye, folie, curtespe, were 
phonetically = joi, prey, aray, wey, foly, curtesy ; and of 

(2) that gldrie, memdrie, tragedie, were phonetically ^= 
glM, memSri, tragedi (or with English accent memory, 
tragedy), and that merle, cdrie, tdrie = merry, carry, tarry, 

n. Inflexion. — It was further shown that at the end 
of the 14th century the notes of grammatical inflexion 
were generally giving way before the law of phonetic 
economy. 

(1.) The oblique ca^e-inflexion -e was confounded with 
theformaiive -e, so that "to the roote,** "with his hrethe,^ 
"in his hede" "of vrrecchednesse,** meant nothing more 
than " to the root,** " with his breeth,** " in his heed,** " of 
wreccJiednes.** 

(2.) Ths adjective plural inflexion -e was confounded' 
with the formative -e, so that in " showres soote^** " they 
were seeks,** "floures white and reede,** (with which 
may be compared from "Boethius," "to the fair hry^t 
dayes," " gret discordes," ^Uoikked men," *'fals opiniouns/^ 
" with blak clouds,") soote, seeke, reede, were phonetically 
equal to soot, seek, reed, 

(3^.) The -e of the definite adjective teas confounded 
With the formative -e, so that these prose examples, " the 
slak skyn," " to pis seek man," "of pe wikked multitude," 
" pilk man," " pilk deej>," " in J)e first time,"^ " in the neper- 
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est hem," " Je secmnd^' " J>e ^rid^ " fe /owr^," as well as 
" Jw 8wet Jjing," " ])at «re^ bodi," " J>e \Tid dai," represent 
the usage. (The first seven instances are from *' Boethiiis," 
the next three from Wiclifs "Apology," the last three 
from " Early English Poems.") 

(4.) Tlie -e of infinitives and gerundial infinitives was 
confounded with thefainnative -e, so that in "for to seeke" 
(= seek)^ " wolden rpde ** (= ryd)y " to aryse " {= arys), 
"wel cowde sche kepe" (= kep)^ "to geve" (= ^c«;),>re 
illustrations of the first Canon, and " wol I first hygynne '* 
(= ^ygpn), " wel cowde he sitte " (= ni)y of the second. 
With these instances may be compared "as he my^te 
geet" (Boethius), "desiryng to put furjw." (ih.), "may not 
tak part" (Wiclif), " to Mas J>e puple " (ib.). 

(5.) The -e of the past participle of strong verbs was 
confounded with the formative -e, so that " was to hire un- 
knowe** (= unhiow), "sche was not undergrowe^* (= un- 
dergrow), " rially ibore " (= ibor), " hadde . . . ben schake " 
(= schdk), are instances of the first Canon ; and " hath . . . 
ir^'onne " (= i-rdn), " it was wonne '* (= icon), " he hadde 
bygonne " (= bygdn), of the second. Compare " he hadde 
bygon " (Boethius), " I am put away " (i5.), " J>ou hast set " 
{ib.), " fis fat is put " (Wiclif), " fis fat is putte " (ib,). 

(6.) Final -e of ^/ee termination -ede o/ <A^ j?flw^ ^e?we of 
weak verbs was silent, so that Idvede = Zor^, sSmede = 
shned, &c. With these instances from O. T. may be 
compared favored, recorded, semed, perced, &c., from 
"Boethius." This unaccented -ed continually tended to 
become -d, as lovd for l&ved (206), with occasional change 
of -ci^ to 4, to which an inorganic -e was added. Thus 
wendede = wSnded = wendd ^ «re»^ = tt;en^6 / slepede = 
«7ep6<i = tiepd = «Zep^ = depte ; mdkede = maked = 
r)2aX%Z = ?7»a<Z = macZe / seiede =: ^ei'eeZ = «^'cZ = seide. 
Similarly hdfede = hdfed = Mret? = 7iat;(^ = hud = 
i'^aeZ(f e ; fSdede = /ecfedJ = /etZc? = fed = /ecZdc ; wStede 
^ tr^Z^^ = tre^eZ = wet = trc/^e. 
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(7.) On the same principle the -e = earlier -en of the 
plural of the past tense was silent, so that droupeden, 
stemeden, rwinTdeden, became drouped (107), stemed (202), 
twlnkeled (269). So weren became were = wer^ which is, 
with few exceptions, the value of were everywhere in 
Chaucer. 

(8.) In conformity with the general Canons of spelling, 
and without grammatical intention, many scribes added an 
inorganic -e to the 3rd person singular of the present strong 
verbs, writing bare, rose, spake, Ac, for bar, ros, spaJc, &c, 
(see Tyrwhitt's text, and the Petworth and Lansdowne 
MSS. passim.) 'y and by analogy the past participles 
yhidde, putte, &c., for yhid, put, <&c. Such forms as sens 
(p. part.), borne (id.), to seyne (ger. inf.), for sen, bom, seyn, 
are to be accounted for in the same way. 

(9.) The -e of the \st person of the present tense was 
generally silent, so that / gesse = I ges (Lansdowne MS.), 
/ seie, preie, &c,, = / say, p7'ay, &c. Hence we find 
/ witnes, I knowlech, I graunt, I tak, I dar, Ac, in Wiclif. 

It hence appears that at the end of the 14th century, 
when Chaucer wrote the Canterbury Tales, the final -e had 
become little more than a modal orthographic note of spell- 
ing, scarcely, if at all, recognized in common parlance, 
while at the same time the use of it as an element of 
rhythmical composition was freely admitted. It was 
therefore adopted at the will of the poet, wherever thought 
necessary, in the middle of his verse (except at the 
sectional pause, where it is, as a rule, silent), but not at 
the end where it was unnecessary. 

The writer, then, believes that he has made out the 
proposition with which he commenced this discussion, and 
hopes to receive the thanks of Professor Child for dis- 
posing of thousands of cases of final -e at the end of the 
verse, which he agrees with him in considering as a 
** puerile " sound, and as producing by its constant recur- 
rence at the end of a long succession of verses "a 
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monotony all but intolerable." He ventures also to be- 
lieve that he has thrown some light upon the early forma- 
tion both of French and English words, and done some- 
thing to illustrate the connection between the vocabulary 
of the two languages. 



APPENDIX. 

I. ON THE FINAL -6 OF FRENCH NOUNS DERIVED 

FROM LATIN. 

As those who contend that when in Early English 
A«S. Udd^ medy bdk, nSd, lor, d&in became hlode, medey 
hokcy nede, lore, dome, the suffixed -e was essential and 
organic, and converted the original monosyllables into dis- 
syllables, also maintain that the -e in French nouns of the 
same form as rose, nrnae, forttme was also essential and 
organic, and, therefore, constituted a separate syllable, it 
may be worth while to examine the question of the for- 
mation of French nouns from Latin in some detail. 

The general principle which governed the process, as 
already stated (p. 96, note 1,) was to convert the Latin 
word into a French one, by rejecting the flexion of the 
accusative case, in obedience to the law of accentuation, 
which required that the tonic syllable of the Latin should 
also be the tonic of the French. The result was, generally 
speaking, the conversion of Latin paroxytons and pro- 
paroxytons into French oxytons and paroxytons, all pro- 
paroxytons being, therefore, absolutely excluded irom the 
early French language. Thus we have amor from o/Tw^-em, 
mereSd, mercit (afterwards meret) from merced-eia, cdliz 
(afterwards cdlice) from cdlic-em, mur fix)m mur-xnn., mund, 
mond (afterwards monde) from mund-vaa, eel, ceil from 
coel-wai, cos from ca^-um, pas from pass-um, — the French 
word being the Latin word minus the termination. 
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As, however, we at the same time find, in the earliest 
French, rose from ro^am, muse from mi^-am, fortune from 
fortun-disxi, grace from ^a^iam or ^ac-iam, monde from 
mund-woOiy veile, voile from t;e/-um, frei^e from /ra/r-em, face 
from /oc-iem, it has been plausibly urged that the -e in these 
cases represents the lost vowel of the Latin flexion, and 
is, therefore, essential and organic. It is, however, con- 
tended, on the other hand, by the present writer, that the 
phonetic law of formation in these instances is the same as 
in those previously quoted ; and, therefore, that the essential 
forms are roe, mits,' fortun, gras, mund, mond, vd, veil, 
frer, fas, and that the actual forms are their phonetic 
equivalents. In answer to the obvious objection that the 
-e in rose, muse, Ac, is very commonly significant in old 
French verse, it may be remtoked that this is also the 
case in modem French verse, while the same words in the 
ordinary language ignore the sound of -6. Our concern, 
however, at present is merely with the formation of the 
words, not with the uses to which they may be put. 

Eeserving for the present the nouns derived from the 
Latin 1st declension, we notice some that are derived from 
the 2nd declension. Here we find mund-vooi giving 
muiid, mond, monde; divis-xua (participle) giving devis, 
divise (in English also demce); partit-wm (part.) giving 
parti, particy and it is contended that m^mde- = mond, 
devise = devis, partie := parti, that is, that the -« is no 
organic part of the word. For further illustrations of this 
point we turn not to classical texts in which the scribe 
usually adopts a conventional spelling, but to incidental 
examples famished by glosses or by slang poems in which 
the spelling is intentionally phonetic. The writers of such 
compositions generally avoid the conventional spelling, 
but they evidently mean to give the sound. If, therefore, 
we find them in certain cases almost uniformly docking off 
the -e, we conclude that they do so because it was not 
considered to be an organic part of the word. 
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Thus we find from reZ-um, veily^ veile, voile; from 
flageU'Um^ fleil, flmU ; from rendit-a = reddil-Sky rent, 
rente ; from hrogU-'^OLm^ brue!, hrudle ; from jTom-um, pom^ 
pome^ pomme ; from eaenrmn. = quercin-vim^ chen, chesne^ 
ehene ; from proposit-nniy prapoe (English purpoe^ purpose) ; 
from floce-nmy floe, floehe ; from pere-um, pers, peree ; from 
gesi-SL, ged, geste ; frx)m det^^ect-vaOf despit (English despite 
despite, spite), &c. 

Sometimes only a form in -e, evidently inorganic, is 
found, as from polyp-vasi, povJpe ; from tympan-xxxa, 
timbre; from compositAna, compote; from modtd-vaxi, 
mole; from miiseul-xxm, moule; from cumutrmxa, eorable; 
from capittd-vjn., chapitre, &c. 

But the majority of the Latin nouns of the 2nd declen- 
sion from which French ones are derived have the termina- 
tion 'ium. This was also generally rejected in the formation. 
Hence, we find servis, servise, service, from servit-ima = 
servic-mm ; pris, prise (English prls, prise, price), from 
pret'iMm^ ^ec-ium ; cheinis, chemise, from camis-vim ; lus, 
luce, luche, from luc-mm\ juys, juise, from jiidie-ixxm ; 
tisag, usage, from usag-ium; corag, corage, fwmi co^'ag- 
ium; domag, dom^age, damage, from dmrMg-mm-y privileg, 
privilege (WicUi privileg), from privUeg-ium, We also find 
brae, bras, brace, brache, from &rac^ium ; fuel, fuelle, 
feuille, from fol-ium ; joi, joie, from gavd-iwoi, &c. 

The terminations -arium, -orium, -or earn, -omum in 
becoming French were treated somewhat differently. In 
Korman French the vowel following the r or w was 

' The instanoes cited are collected from, (1) Anglo-Norman 
glosses in Neckam^s Latin treatise "De nomlnibus utensil ium." 
(See Wright's "Volume of Vocabularies** and Scheler's edition of 
Neckam, with various readings from other MSS in " Lexicographie 
latine du xii* et du xiii* Si^cle.") (2) A phonetically spelt poem, 
entitled "Le privilege aux Bretons," published by Jubinal in 
"Jongleurs et Trouv^res." (3) A poem of the same kind, entitled 
"La pais aux Englois,** published by Jubinal in the work just 
named, and by Wright in " Political Songs " (Camden Society). The 
rest may be generally found in Burguy'b " Glossaire etymologique 
de la langue d'O'il," of the 12th and 1 3th centuries. 
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preserved, thus vicar i-vLm^ ChegSri-umf ehore-xuny testim&ni- 
um, became vicdrie, GregSrie, ivorie,^ testimdnie, and in 
standard French vicairey Gr^goire, ivoire, testhnoine. In 
none of these cases is it probable that the -e was sonant. 
The law of French formation which forbade proparoxytons 
from entering the language, requires us to consider 
vicdrie, ivorie as dissyllables = vicdn, iv&ri, not as 
trisyllables = vicd-ri-e, ivd-ri-e. In the case of vicaire 
and ivoirey the -^ was probably inserted at first simply to 
lengthen the vowel sound, and the -e was conventionally 
suffixed, as it was by imitation in English words in 
similar circumstances. (See Canon I. (1), -p. 95.) This 
use of i to lengthen or strengthen the simple vowel finds a 
parallel in old Scottish, where we find ai, ei, oi, ui (as in 
the *Brus'), for the older a, e, o, t, ?/., without alteration of 
sound, so that refuse rhymes with dois, just as in Anglo- 
Korman nuit (also written noit and nut) rhymes with 
deduty JfTuty frut, which are also spelt deduit, hruity fruit 
and froit, (See Mr J. H. Murray's * History of the Lowland 
Scottish Dialects,' p. 53, Trans. Phil. Soc, and the present 
writer's paper on Early Norman and English Pronunciation, 
p. 401.) In confirmation of this view of the case, we 
note that English words are derived from both forms of 
these words. Thus we have vicorp for vicarp (wrongly 
accented), rhyming in " Syr Topas " with quirboUiy^ and 
vicarj viker^ the proper equivalent (with English accent) 
of vicaire, just as Fr. gramdire = Eng. grdmer. Neither 
vicortj nor viker shows a trace of sonant -e. So Gregone 
becomes Greg(yryy and also GrSgor (* Apology for Lollards'), 
and iv&rie becomes ivorp (rhyming in Chaucer with 
fetisly), and yvore = yvor, rhyming with more {Allit, 
PoemSy p. 6), and with therefore (*Le bone Florence,' 
Bitson's Met, Rom., iii. 26) — the latter word being uni- 

' Cascun tient en sa buche un corn de ivorie (= ivori) blano. 

diarlemagne, v. 353. 
* Cf. J>e prest ys crystys tycarye. 

Do )>e alle yn hys mercy. — Ha^id, Synne, 11791. 
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versally a dissyllable in English, and more being generally 
a monosyllable. 

Imparisyllabic nouns of the 3id declension generally 
become French by simply rejecting the flexion, without 
adding -e, as amor from amor-em; vertut, vertu, from 
virtut^m; flum from ^ttw^en; nom from now-en, but 
even in this case there are the equivalent variants fiwne^ 
noune (Burguy),^ and in English texts, the interchange- 
able forms vertUj oeriue ; floury floure ; honour , honoure ; 
dvky duke; merci, mercie, &c. Sometimes also an in- 
organic -e is added, as in Jiome from A{>m[{n]-em; maire 
from major-em ; hitume from hitum-evL ; orine from origin- 
em^ &c. 

In parisyllabic nouns, 9Apere, fnereyfrere, from jpatr-emy 
wuif r-em, /ra/r-em, we generally find the -e added, as in the 
earliest forms (see 'Alexis* of the 11th century), jpedre^ 
inedre, fratre. This last word, however, in the same poem 
isfrere, but in rhythmical value it is simply a monosyl- 
lable, as we infer not only from its function in the verse, 
but also from the fact that we find it ten times written 
B&frer in the Cottonian MS. referred to below. In early 
French, indeed, the combinations -cle^ -pie, -dre, -tre, &c., 
simply represent d, pi, &c. Thus secle in * Alexis ' is gener- 
ally a monosyllable, and so temple, pedre = tempi, pedr, 
not tem-ple, pe-dre, the -e being suffixed merely to preserve 
uniformity of spelling, or possibly to represent the un- 
avoidable sound left on the ear in articulating the liquids. 
Words of this form, however, were often subsequently in 
verse accounted as dissyllables, and in Chancer -ble, -pie, 
are found as -hel, -pd. 

In the 4th declension we have cas, pas, &c., from cas-wai, 
pass-Mm, &c., and hence trespas from transpass-um (also 
porch, as well as porche from jmiic-um), but that these 

' The word eomit'em should by analogy give comt or count 
but is generally spelt C07Ue, It occurs, however, 27 times as 
count in * The Assault of Massoura,* an Anglo-Norman poem of the 
13th century (about 1260), MS. Cotton. Julius A. v. 
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words might liave been written ease, cace^ pace, trespace, is 
proved by our finding case, trespace (IJar. Eng. Poems, p. 
122) as well* as cas, trespas, in the same MS. These 
words then are phonetically identical, and the difference is 
merely in the spelling. 

Words of the 6th declension generally have a vowel 
before the -erriy but this vowel, as in -twrn, was rejected with 
the -em, and hence /oc-iem becomes face, just as spai-iura, 
^ac-ium, becomes space. That both these words were 
monosyllables is shown by their becoming in English faas 
(also prefas), spaas, interchangeably with face, prefacey 
space. There is not a tittle of evidence to show that face 
was ever as an English word/ac-c, and hence we see why 
it can rhyme in Chaucer with has (Canon Yeoman's Tale). 
Everywhere, indeed, in Early English texts (including 
Chaucer) we find -« = -*«=: -ce,^ as devis, demse, device ; 
pris, prise, price; faas, face; prefas, preface; solas, 
solace; graas, grace; spaas, space; experiens, experience; 
paciens, pacisnce. We therefore conclude that the differ- 
ence between faas and face, as between pas and pace, is a 
difference of spelling, not of sound, and that the French 
face was never, except by license, fa-ce in English. 

We now return to the 1st declension, and insist that 
the -e of rose, muse, chose, fortune (from ro«-am, rmts-ziia^ 
cauS'diXCL, fortun-axn) had precisely the same function as 
that of space, face, that is, that it was merely an ortho- 
graphic device of the French scribe, and, therefore, that 
rose = ros, muse = mas, cause = cos, chos, fortune = 
fortun,^ not ros-e, mus-e, &c., (1) because the normal law of 
French formation, before enunciated, converted the Latin 
nouns ros-a.m, mus-ajn., fortun-axa., iiito ros, mils, fortun, 
what followed being a matter of spelling, not of sound ; 
(2) because the analogy of grace = Eng. graas, grace ; 

^ See this point fully made out in the writer's paper on Early 
Norman and English Pronunciation. (TransaotionQ of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1870.) 

* Fortvn is found both in Chaucer and Wiclif. 
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»pcice = Eng. spaaSf space, suggests conversely rose = ros, 
eose^ chose = chos ; (3) because we actually find ros, 
chos^ for rose, chose, in the phonetically spelt Anglo- 
Norman poem '' La Pais aux Englois/' 

As additional illustrations, we find in the Anglo- 
Norman glosses on Neckam's Latin text, sau^ =. sauce, from 
sals-djxi 'y creym, crem = cresme, creme, from ereirirBia ; 
set, say = seie, soie^ from set-am ; essel, aissel =: aissdle, 
from aadQrBsa. ; mud = modle, from Tnedull-Bxa ; test = 
tede, tete, from test-Q.'m ; mol = nide, from moZ-am ; 
veyn = veyne, from ven-am ; aguyl = aiguille, from 
ocicz/Z-am, &c., and in the phonetically spelt poem " Le 
privilege aux Bretons," ini = wie, from mic-am ; seinain 
= semaine, from ^e^^tman-am ; genest = mod. ^e?^^, from 
genist-axa. ; droitur = droiture, dreiture, from directur-a,m ; 
escriptur = escripture, from scriptur-aja ; aventur =1 
aventure, from a^t'6w^wr-am ; caintur = ceinture, from 
cinctur-am ; cur = cwre, from C2*r-am ; c^r =: czVe, from 
cer-am ; f«?* = ^ere, ^erre, from terr-Am ; /est = /e^/e, /e/e, 
from /ea^am ; eZam = cZa7?i6, from 6fom(t«)-am ; rw = rue, 
from ri^^-am ; «ow = somme, from ^mm-am ; vi = vie, 
from yiV-am ; Bom = Borne, from i2om-am ; /<9« = /(?«»e, 
from fosS'Sim ; t«7 = vile, ville, from v^'ZZ-am. 

All these instances confinn the theory that this -e was 
merely orthographic, and go far to confute that of its being, 
except by license, pronounced or sonant. 

As in the parallel cases of -ium, -iem of the 2nd and 
5th declensions; -iam, -earn of the 1st were generally re- 
jected in the formation of French nouns. Hence we find 
in the phonetically spelt poems already cited best ("un 
best sauvag ") = beste, Mte, from best-\B,m ; gras = grace, 
from <7ra^iam ; manas = manace, menace, from mmoc-ias ; 
parois = paroisse, from pa.ra}C-ia.m. ; Fram = France, from 

* Or vint la tens de May, que ce ros panirra. — p. 63, Pol, Songs, 
Lessiez or cesti chos ; — Francois nest mi anel. — p. 66. 
Je farra ma talent coment la ckos aele. — p. 67, and in four 
other passages. 
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Franc-iam ; Normandi = Normandie, from Normand-iam ; 
fil =s JUe, JUlCy from ^Z-iam. Compare also envi = enviey 
from /7^^7^(i-iam ; lin = Zf^/^e, from lin-egim.. There were, 
however, some exceptions to this treatment of -^am as -am 
by rejecting the i. Tragediey comedie, for instance, from 
iragedAsimy comedrmm^ would by analogy have become 
tragede = traged, comede = comedy as remed-iwai became 
remede, as well as remSdie, For some reason or other the 
shorter form was distasteful in these cases. The atonic / 
was, therefore, retained, and an inorganic -e suffixed. 
In these instances as in the analogous ones of vid&riej 
gldrie, estdrie, &c., the -e could not have formed a syllable 
(except by poetical license) because, as before stated, no 
French word could end in two atonic syllables, or, in other 
words, could be accented on the antepenultimate, and t7*age- 
di-e, comS-di-e, gld-rl-e, vic-td-H-e are, therefore, (except by 
poetical license) impossible French words. The -e, then, 
in these words was certainly not sounded; they were 
virtually = tragedi, comediy glori, victuri, estdri, just as 
vicdrie, lihrdrie, exempldrie, contrdrie^ necessdrie were = 
vicdriy librdn, exempldri, contrdriy necessdn. 

The forms glorie = gldri, vicarie = vicdn, are properly 
Norman. In standard French the difficulty of accommodat- 
ing the French accent to the Latin (a fundamental law of 
formation) was got over somewhat differently. The atonic 
-ie was altogether rejected, and vidor-iBia, ^Zor-iam, &c., 
became phonetically •=. victdr, glor. Hence, with the addi- 
tion of the orthographic -e, we find glo7*e (in St Bernard's 
Sermons), and victorey memo7'e, edore, in Philippe de 
Mousque's Chronicles 'passim. Very early, however, a 
strengthening i was inserted before the o (probably with- 
out at first affecting the sound), and hence the ordinary 
forms victoire, gloire, &c., in which there is no reason to 
believe the -e was sonant (cf. Chaucer's gloir ; also gluir 
and estoir in " Le privilege aux Bretons "). 

The word mafene^ from ma^er-iam, is a type of a some- 
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what different difficulty, the accented syllable being short. 
The only instance in which this word has been found is 
in "The Conquest of Ireland" (p. 145), where this line 
occurs, ^ n^a | materie \ voil re|peirer, i 

in which it is evident that it was pronounced matSr. We 
find it, however, as an English word in Shoreham*s Poems, 
rhyming with merie. The difficulty of dealing with the 
word was got over in French by treating the short ac- 
cented syllable as long, and hence we have subsequently 
materie = matiere (2 syL), and as an English word 
matere, mater, matter. 

Hitherto the case of atonic -ie has been considered. 
But there is a large class of words in which it was tonic. 
Such are curtesies mcUadiCf cumpaniey pJiilosqphiej &c 
(See p. 108, note 1.) It is contended that this termina- 
tion -ie = t, (1) because it comes under the general 
analogy shown in contemporaneous English by Canon 
I. 2; (2) because frequently in standard French, and 
almost always in Anglo-Korman texts, the -e is silent ; 
(3) because in nearly all Early English texts (including 
Chaucer) the -e in such words as chivalrie^ tnaladie, &c., is * 

mute in the rhythm (except by license) when written, or 
its silence is implied in the constantly occurring variants, 
curtesy y malady , &a (See p. 115, note 1.) 

It appears, then, that -ie, whether atonic or tonic, was 
orthoepically equivalent to -i, both being represented in 
English by tonic or atonic -y. 

The upshot, then, of the whole investigation would seem 
to be that, as already stated, Latin nouns became French 
essentially by the rejection of the flexional termination 
from the stem of the word, the addition of the -6 being a 
device of the scribe generally, but not uniformly employed 
to indicate the length of the preceding voweL That this 
was the intention of the device in question is seen in its 
adoption in English for the same purpose, and its English 
application to words in which (for some reason difficult 
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now to ascertain) it was not applied in Fi^nch, as, e. g. 
case, pace, vertue, desire, despite, honoure, floure, duke, 
degree, mercie, mesfere, frute, dedute, &c., as well as in 
Anglo-Norman poems where we find wo we, cKemlne, maine, 
pele (pel, peau), flutne, orgueile, pee, matine, gine, artoise, 
and even the infinitives eschapere, governere. (See " The 
Assault of Massoura."^) We contend, then, that all the 
facts adduced are consistent with the theory, that the 
essential principle in the formation of French nouns from 
Latin consisted in absolutely rejecting the termination, 
whether one syllable or two, and that the -e was an 
orthoepic addition, which was not phonetically significant, 
except by poetical license ; and further, that the English 
scribes borrowed and adopted this usage from the con- 
temporary Norman scribes. ^ 

As to French nouns ending in -e generally, it is pro- 
bable that at their first formation the -e was a significant 
syllable, intended by analogy, with feminine adjectives, to 
show that they were feminine. The adjective seint, for 
instance, became seint-e in old French, and this distinction 
was long maintained in the standard language. The -e of 
feminine nouns, derived from the Latin feminine declen- 
sion, may therefore for a time have been sounded. In the 
13th century, however, there is reason to believe (as our 
instances show) that this distinction was obsolescent, if 
not obsolete, in England, and hence its practical insignific- 
ance in Anglo-Norman is seen in such rhymes as arive, 
maisnee ; meserret ^ mesen*e, corucee;^ Marie, merci; 

* The argument derived from the omission of the -e is also con- 
firmed by this MS., in which, as already stated, we find frer (10 
times) ; mer, Count (27 times) ; Ver {•= Vere) ; Nonnandl, 
arer (4 times) ; haner, trer (= traire) ; niond, espe^ &c. 

• The converse loss of -e in making French words English with 
change of accent illustrates the position maintained above. Thus 
mat&re, fnarUre, hatdile, mitdine, gramdire, arvrvdre, aventHre, 
figure, manure, mesHre, doctrine, medeefne, araine, MaHe^ became 
in the 14th century mdter, mdner, hdttel, mitten, grdvier, drmour, 
a&nter, figer (Wiclif), manner (Northern patois), w4zzur (do.), 
drran (do.), ddctrin (Wiclif), m^dicin (do.), marry (patois). 

' See Anglo-Norman Fabliau in the first number of " Romania.'* 

CH. ESSAYS. L 
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fiertij entree, &c., and also numerous instances in which 
the '6 of the feminine adjective does not count in the 
rhythm. In view, therefore, of all the circumstances of 
the case, it is maintained that no sonant -e was heard 
either in the Anglo-Norman nouns of the 14th century 
spelt with -e, and consequently none in the Anglo-Norman 
nouns imported into the English of the same age; and 
therefore that veyne, veyle, space, grace, face, rente, were 
monosyllables, nianere, matere, hataile, corage, viage, 
glorie, dissyllables, and pilgrimage, curtesie, companie, 
vilenie, trisyllables to the reader of Chaucer's prose, and 
that only by poetical license was the -e pronounced in his 
verse. 

This conclusion, which is in perfect accord with the 
arguments of the text in reference to English nouns in -e, 
is strikingly confirmed by the high authority of M. Paul 
Meyer, who, in a communication to Mr FumivaU, which 
the writer is obligingly permitted to use, says, after dis- 
cussing the point in question, " II est done hors de doute 
que pendant tout le temps oil vivait Chaucer le -e final 
atone etait muet en anglo-normande, ou, pour me servir 
.d'une expression plus juste, dans le fran9ai8 parle en 
Angleterre." 

II. ON THE FINAL -6 OP FRENCH NOUNS IN THE CORNISH 

LANGUAGE. 

The writer's attention has been drawn to the peculiarity 
which distinguishes the French words so largely adopted 
in the Cornish language of the 14th century. These, as 
appears from the Cornish Glossary furnished to the 
Philological Society's Transactions, 1868-9, by Mr Whitley 
Stokes, are almost universally found without the final -e of 
the original form. Two reasons may be given for this fact. 

M. Paul Meyer, commeDting on this poem, says : "II y a un fait 
notamtnent, que parait hore de doute, c'est que Ve final s'est 
assourdl il est devenu proprement muet, bien plus tot dans le 
Grande Britagne qu'en France." 
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One is, that as there was no such teriiiiiiatioii, that is, no 
final unaccented -e, in pure Cornish words, it would not be 
admitted when the French words became Cornish ; the other 
is, that this sound was not recognized because it did not 
exist. The accented final -e of French words was retained, 
the unaccented -e was rejected. Hence, we find batel, 
hqteyl, Fr. bataile; heleny, Fr. vilenie; blam, Fr. blame; 
concyaiis, Fr. conscience ; covaytisy Fr. coveitise ; coyntySy 
Fr. cointise ; caryn, Fr. careyne ; davys, Fr. devis, devise ; 
dyboner, Fr. debonere ; dyses, Fr. disese ; damsel, Fr. 
damisele ; esy Fr. ese ; envy, Fr. envie ; fas, Fr. face ; gyl, 
Fr. guile ; joy, Fr. joie ; larges, Fr. largesse ; maner, Fr. 
manere j natuvy Fr. nature ; pray, Fr. praie, proie ; person, 
Fr. persone ; 'pryns, Fr. prince ; spas, Fr. space ; Strang, 
Fr. estrange, &c. ; but cyte, Fr. cite ; cherite, Fr. charity ; 
pete, Fr. pite ; plente, Fr. plente. 

These forms, and the reason given for them below,* 
confirm the theory maintained in this paper, that the 
final -e was a phonetic index of the sound of the preceding 
vowel, and was not itself sounded either in Early French 
or Early English of Chaucer's age. 

The English words found in Cornish are very few, but, 
as in clotod, soth, mery,pat (for pate), scham, smotJi, &c.,- 
they generally reject the -e. 

III. PROFESSOR LOWELL*S CRITICISM. 

Professor Lowell, of Harvard University, in his charm- 
ing work " My Study Windows," recently published, has 
commented with some asperity on the theory respecting 
final -e broached in the Philological Transactions for 1868- 

' The writer is indebted to the kindness of the Rev. R. 
Williams of Bhydocroesau, one of our greatest authorities in 
Cornish, for the information that ** The (i. e. the final) -e was not 
admitted into Cornish, because it was not sounded in words 
borrowed from the French, and being written phonetically, letters 
without sound were not written in Cornish or Welsh. Celtic 
words ending in -^ always sounded it." 
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9 by the present writer, whom he charges with having 
''undertaken to prove that Chaucer did not sound the 
final or medial -e, and," he adds, "throws us hack on 
the old theory that he wrote * riding-rime,' that is, verse to 
the eye and not to the ear." In reply to this charge 
(maintained, by the way, with a certain "Sir Oracle" 
air, which scarcely befits a Professor of the Humanities) 
the writer begs to quote his own words. He asserted, 
" that as a general rule, and in common parlance, the final 
-e was silent, but in verse composition might be sounded 
whenever the metre required it ; " again, that in the first 
eighteen lines of the Prologue, " a large majority of the 
final -e's were not necessarily sounded by the readers of 
the Harleian MS. 7334 ; " and lastly, at the end of the 
investigation, "There seems, then, some reason to believe 
that the utterance of final -e was in Chaucer's verse the 
exception, its silence the rule, and that orthoepical super- 
seded, when thought necessary or advisable, even 
grammatical considerations." These, and not those given 
by Mr Lowell, are the positions maintained by the writer 
in the paper referred to. They are the outcome of the 
more minute investigation of the present paper. 

Then as to the charge of representing that Chaucer 
wrote " verse to the eye and not to the ear," the reply is, 
that the writer maintained, by implication, the exact 
contrary. His argument throughout was that the -e which 
met the eye was very frequently not recognized by the 
ear — that, for instance, the word curtesies which to the 
eye is a quadrisyllable, was to the ear a trisyllable, as 
shown by the usage of Anglo-Norman and contemporary 
English writers. Is Mr Lowell's a fair representation of 
this argument 1 , 

Again, Mr Lowell shows by quotations from Kutebeuf, 
Wace, and Marie de Prance, that these writers generally 
required the -e to be sounded, as if any body had ever 
doubted it. At all events, the present writer expressly states 
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tlie fact in these words, " the sounding of final -e was a 
characteristic of the oldest French writers," i. e. poetical 
writers. His endeavour was to show that though this 
was the fact with regard to Eutebeuf, who represented the 
" French of Paris," and might, therefore, be true of others, 
who, like Marie de France and Wace, imitated to a great 
extent the standard style, yet that it was not a " character- 
istic," that is, not generally true, of pure Anglo-Norman 
writers, a class to which neither Wace nor Marie de France 
belongs. No one before Mr Lowell has considered Wace 
as a writer of pure Norman, much less of Anglo-Norman ; 
and Marie de France, who writes (as Eutebeuf does) clartei, 
heauteiy ameneiy afermei (past participles), furmaige, 
paraige, &c., for the Norman forms clarte, amene, furmagey 
&c., when compared with the writers of " Charlemagne," 
" The Conquest of Ireland," "The life of Edward the Con- 
fessor," Langtoft*s " Chronique," &c., though she employs 
many Norman forms, is not a pure Anglo-Norman -writer. 
She afi'ected the French of Paris, as did Gower, who in 
writing French would not for the world, though an English- 
man, have written like the authors just named, or like the 
writers of the pretty Anglo-Norman lyrics of the 13th 
century given in Wright's " Lyrical Poetry." Mr Lowell's 
arguments, then, di'awn from the usage of the writers of 
standard French, are irrelevant — this usage was not in 
question. His reference to the Scottish hminy, which he 
amusingly derives from hone, bonne, and to English words 
of Eomance derivation ending in -y, meaning apparently 
such as courtesy, jealousy ^ &c., as proving his point, is 
entirely beside the mark. The case of honny does not 
require a serious answer ; and as to the others, the fact that 
Chaucer frequently writes curtesy, jealosy, for curtesie, 
jealosie, contradicts his argument. Mr Lowell is, not- 
withstanding, a charming writer, and if he did not pro- 
fess to know everything, and were not so very positive in 
his assertions, would be more charming stiU. 
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IV. MECHLENBURG PLATT-DEUTSCH OF THE 13TH CENTURY. 

As an incidental evidence that the suffixing of an in- 
organic -6 to a syllable containing a radical long vowel was 
merely an orthoepic expedient, and probably borrowed 
from the Norman scribes, it may be observed that the 
same words — words common to A.S. and the Mecklen- 
burgisch dialect of the 13th century — appear without -e. 
Indeed, they never assumed the -e at all. Thus we find 
in this dialect daJf sal, lam, sham, har (hair), gewar, dar 
(there), her (an army), her (here), sper, dep, her (beer), lif, 
vif (five), hok, stol (stool), hue, almost literatim, identical 
with the A.S. words. We especially note sham as a mono- 
syllable, which A.S. sceamu very early also became. It is 
also noticeable, though not connected with the point under 
discussion, that in this dialect we find bor, kolt, ok, &c., 
at the present time corresponding to the A.S. bar, Eng. 
bore, boar, A.S. ceald, cald, Eng. cold, A.S. eald, aid, 
Eng. old. It is further noticeable that is, was, and Jiadd, 
and drunken, h'oken, &c., not gedrunke, gebroken, are, 
and have been from the 13th century, the forms coiTe- 
sponding to our own is, was, &c. See Grammatik des 
Meklenburgischen Dialektes alterer und neuerer Zeit. 
Von Karl Nerger. " Leipzig, 1869." In an earlier grammar 
of the same dialect by J. Mussaeus, " Neu-Strelitz, 1829," 
we find the following remark, " Da das Platte wenigsylbige 
Worter liebt, und daher nie verlangert, sondern gewohn- 
lich verkiirzet, so wird das -e gerne ausgestossen : Hase (in 
German) = Has (Platt-Deutsch), so auch (as remarked 
above) allemal das ge des Particip. getrunken (German) = 
drunken (Platt-Deutsch), deshalb sind Apostrophirungen 
haufig." These points of resemblance between our old 
English and Platt-Deutsch only make the differences more 
striking, and aid the argument, that the final -e in the 
English words in question never was, nor was intended to 
be, an organic element. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 



ov 



CHAUCER, 



FROM HER "ENGLISH POETS," ED. 1863. 



" And Chauoer, with his infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine — 
That mark upon his lip is wine.** 

A Vision of Poets (1844), in Poems by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, 1850, i. 219. 
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It is well for all lovers of Chaucer to hear a woman's 
opinion on him, and specially well when that woman is 
one, pure of spirit and nohle of soul, our great Victorian 
poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. She wrote this 
opinion before she married, in " The Book of the Poets," 
in the Athenceum of 1842 ; it is reprinted in her Gh'eek 
Christian Poets and English Poets, 1863, p. 110, &c., and 
taken thence now by leave of her husband, the poet, 
Robert Browning, who says that she took part, with 
Wordsworth and others, in modernizing some of Chaucer's 
Tales. Mr J. W. Hales has kindly called my attention to 
the following little-known estimate of Chaucer, by Drayton. 

" That noble Cha^icer^ in those former times, 
The first inrich't our English with his rimes, 
And was the first of ours that euer brake 
Into the Muses treasure, and first spake 
In weighty numbers, deluing in the Mine 
Of perfect knowledge, which he could refine, 
And coyne for currant ; and as much as then 
The English language could expresse to men, 
He made it doe ; and by his wondrous skil], 
Gaue YS much light .from his abundant quill. 
And honest Gower, who in respect of him. 
Had onely sipt at Aganippas brimme. 
And though in yeares this last was him before, 
Yet fell he far short of the others store." 

MlCHAELL Deayton Esquire. *^To my most dearely-loued 
friend Henry Reynolds Esquire of Poets and Poesie.^ 
Elegies, in "The Battaile of Agincovrt," 1631. 

Mr Hales proposes to collect for us a chain of poets' 
opinions on Chaucer : a pleasant Paper this will make. — 
F. J. F. 
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"But it is in Chaucer we touch the true height, and 
look abroad into the kingdoms and glories of our poetical 
literature, — it is with Chaucer that we begin our 'Books 
jof the Poets,* our collections and selections, our pride of 
place and names. And the genius of the poet shares the 
character of his position : he was made for an eairly poet, 
and the mefephors of dawn and spring doubly become him. 
A morning star, a lark's exultation, cannot usher in a 
glory better. The * cheerful morning face,* *the breezy 
caU of incense-breathing mom,* you recognise in his coun- 
tenance and voice : it is a voice full of promise and 
prophecy. He is the good omen of our poetry, the * good 
bird,* according to the Komans, *the best good angel of 
the spring,* the nightingale, according to his own creed of 
good luck heard before the cuckoo, 

* Up rose the sunne, and uprose Emilie,' 

and uprose her poet, the first of a line of kings, conscious 
of futurity in his smile. He is a king, and inherits the 
earth, and expands his great soul smilingly to embrace his 
great heritage. Nothing is too high for him to touch with 
a thought, nothing too low to dower with an affection. 
As a complete creature cognate of life and death, he cries 
upon God, — as a sympathetic creature he singles out a 
daisy from the universe (*si douce est la marguerite'), to 
lie down by half a summer's day^, and bless it for fellow- 

* Prol. to the Legende of Good Women, 1. 179-182 of the 2nd 
cast of the Prologue. — F, 
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ship. His senses are open and delicate, like a young 
child's — ^his sensibilities* capacious of supersensual re- 
lations, like an experienced thinker's. Child-like, too, 
his tears and smiles lie at the edge of his eyes, and he is 
one proof more among the many, that the deepest pathos 
and the quickest gaieties hide together in the same nature. 
He is too wakeful and curious to lose the stirring of a leaf, 
yet not too wide awake to see visions of green and white 
ladies^ between the branches ; and a fair House of Fame 
arid a noble Court of Love^ are built and holden in the 
winking of his eyelash. And because his imagination is 
neither too * high fantastical * to refuse proudly the gravita- 
tion of the earth, nor too * light of love ' to lose it care- 
lessly, he can create as well as dream, and work with clay 
as well as cloud ; and when his men and women stand by 
the actual ones, your stop-watch shall reckon no difference 
in the beating of their hearts. He knew the secret of 
nature and art, — that truth is beauty, — and saying * I will 
make " A Wife of Bath " as well as Emilie, and you shall 
remember her as long,* we do remember her as long. And 
he sent us a train of pilgrims, each with a distinct indi- 
viduality apart from the pilgrimage, all the way from 
Southwark, and the Tabard Inn, to Canterbury and 
Becket's shrine : and their laughter comes never to an 
end, and their talk goes on with the stars, and all the 
railroads which may intersect the spoilt earth for ever, 
cannot hush the * tramp tramp * of their horses* feet. 

" Controversy is provocative. We cannot help observ- 
ing, because certain critics observe otherwise, that Chaucer 
utters as true music as ever came from poet or musician ; 
that some of the sweetest cadences in all our English are 

' And by the hande he helde this noble quene, 
Gorowned with white, and clothed al in grene. 

Pf'ologue to the Legendey 2nd cast, 1. 241-2. 
But the allusion is doubtless to the Ladies of The Flower ^ Leafy 
which certainly Chaucer never wrote. It must be more than 60 
years after his date. — F. 

* This poem cannot be proved to be Chaucer's. — F. 
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extant in his — 'swete upon his tongue* in completes t 
modulation. Let * Denham's strength and Waller's sweet- 
ness join' the lo paean of a later age, the * eurekamen 
of Pope and his generation. Not one of the 'Queen 
Anne*s- men' measuring out tuneful hreath upon their 
fingers, like ribbons for topknots, did know the art of 
versification as the old rude Chaucer knew it. CaU him 
rude for the picturesqueness of the epithet ; but his verse 
has, at least, as much regularity in the sense of true art, 
and more manifestly in proportion to our increasing 
acquaintance with his dialect and pronunciation, as can be 
discovered or dreamed in the French school. Critics, 
indeed, have set up a system based upon the crushed atoms 
of first principles, maintaining that poor Chaucer wrote by 
accent only ! Grant to them that he counted jiq verses on 
his fingers; grant that he never disciplined his highest 
thoughts to walk up and down in a paddock — ten paces 
and a turn ; grant that his singing is not after the likeness 
of their singsong ; but there end your admissions. It is 
our ineffaceable impression, in fact, that the whole theory 
of accent and quantity held in relation to ancient and 
modern poetry stands upon a fallacy, totters rather than 
stands ; and that, when considered in connection with 
such old modwns as our Chaucer, the fallaciousjiess is 
especially apparent. Chaucer wrote by quantity, just as 
Homer did before him, as Goethe did after him, just as all 
poets must. Kules differ, principles are identical. All 
rhythm presupposes quantity. Organ-pipe or harp, the 
musician plays by time. Greek or English, Chaucer or 
Pope, the poet sings by time. What is this accent but a 
stroke, an emphasis with a successive pause to make com- 
plete the time '\ And what is the difference between this 
accent and quantity, but the difference between a harp- 
note and an organ-note 1 otherwise, quantity expressed in 
different ways 1 It is as easy for matter to subsist out of 
space, as music out of time. 
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^ Side by side with Chaucer comes Gower, who is un- 
gratefully disregarded too often, because side by side with 
Chaucer. He who rides in the king's chariot will miss the 
people's *hic est.' Could Gower be considered apart, there 
might be found signs in him of an independent royalty, 
however his fate may seem to lie in waiting for ever in his 
brother's ante-chamber, like Napoleon's tame kings. To 
speak our mind, he has been much undervalued. He is 
nailed to a comparative degree ; and everybody seems to 
make it a condition of speaking of him, that something be 
called inferior within him, and something superior out of 
him. He is laid down flat, as a dark background for 
* throwing out ' Chaucer's h'ght ; he is used as a irov arw 
for leaping up into the empyrean of Chaucer's praise. 
This is not just nor worthy. His principal poem, the 
Confessio AmantiSy preceded the Canterbury Tales, and 
proves an abundant fancy, a full head and full heart, and 
neither ineloqtient.^ We do not praise its design, — in 
■which the father confessor is set up as a story-teller, like 
the bishop of Tricca, *avec I'ame,* like the Cardinal de 
Retz, * le moins ecclesiastique du monde,' — ^while we admit 
that he tells his stories as if born to the manner of it, and 
that they are not much the graver, nor, peradventure, the 
holier either, for the circumstance of the confessorship. 
They are, indeed, told gracefully and pleasantly enough, 
and if with no superfluous life and gesture, with an active 
sense of beauty in some sort, and as flowing a rhythm as 
may bear comparison with many octosyllabics of our day ; 
Chaucer himself having done more honour to their worth 

* Apply here what Mi*s Browning (that is,'Miss Barrett) says at 
p. 163-4 on the difference between the Elizabethan period and the 
Cowley one. " The voices are eloquent enough, thoughtful enough, 
fanciful enough ; but something is defective. Can any one suffer, 
as an experimental reader, the transition betw-een the second and 
third periods, without feeling that something is defective ? What 
is so ? And who dares to guess that it may be inspibation ? " 
Gower, of course, writes most respectable verse ; but he is a hore* 
It*s just like him, to patronise Chaucer I— F. 
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as stories than we can do in our praise, by adopting and 
crowning several of their number for king's sons within 
his own palaces.^ And this recalls that, at the opening of 
one glorious felony, the Man of Lawes tale, he has written, 
a little unlawfully and ungratefully considering the con- 
nection, some lines of harsh significance upon poor Gower,^ 
whence has been conjectured by the grey gossips of 
criticism, a literary jealousy, an unholy enmity, nothing 
less than a soul-chasm between the contemporary poets. 
We believe nothing of it ; no nor of the Shakespeare and 
Jonson feud after it : 

* To alle such cursed stories we saie fy.' 

" That Chaucer wrote in irritation is clear ^ : that he 
was angry seriously and lastingly, or beyond the pastime of 
passion spent in a verse as provoked by a verse, there 
appears to us no reason for crediting. But our idea of the 
nature of the irritation will expound itself in our idea of 
the offence, which is here in Dan Gower's proper words, as 
extracted from the Ladie Venus's speech in the Confessio 
Amantis: 

* I do not believe for a moment that Chaucer adapted his 
stories from Gower, as he had probably written his Constance, &c., 
long before Gower's Confessio appeared. The stories were common 
enough ; and both writers went to the same original. But out of 
that they made very different poems. — F. 

* 1. 78-88. Where he says that he wouldn't write of such cursed 
stories as Canace's (who loved her own brother sinfully), or such 
unnatural abominations as Tyro Apollonius, who ravisht his own 
daughter, and of whom Gower had written the story in his 
Confessio. Why shouldn't Chaucer have been chaffing the " moral 
Gower," that most respectable man, for his gross impropriety ? It's 
just the kind of thing Chaucer would have enjoyed, especially 
when he had himself just finisht his free-and-easy Miller's and 
Keeve's Tales, and broken off the Cook's, because the flavour was 
getting a little too strong. He, in fact, said to his readers, " You 
may perhaps think my stories a little naughty ; but really they're 
not half so bad as that moral and proper old gentleman's who's 
Poet Lawreate. Mine are only fun, whereas that old respectable's 
are about incest I Bad I may be ; but as bad as that proper old 
Gower who writes about unnatural crimes ! I God forbid ! ! I " It's 
something like Swinburne reproaching Tupper for the immoral tend- 
ency of his productions. And who wouldn't enjoy that joke ? — F. 

^ Not to me. — F. 
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* And grete well Chaucer whan ye mete, 
As my disciple and poete I 



Forthy now in his daies old, 
Thou shalt him telle this message, 
That he upon his latter age, 
To sette an ende of alle his werke 
As he who is mine owne clerke, 
Do make his testament of love.* 

We would not slander Chaucer's temper, — we believe, on 
the contrary, that he had the sweetest temper in the 
world, — and still it is our conviction, none the weaker, 
that he was far from being entirely pleased by this 

* message.' We are sure he did not like the message, and 
not many poets would. His * elvish countenance * might 
well grow dark, and * his sugred mouth ' speak somewhat 
sourly, in response to such a message. Decidedly, in our 
own opinion, it was an impertinent message, a provocative 
message, a most inexcusable and odious message ! Waxing 
hotter ourselves the longer we think of it, there is the more 
excuse for Chaucer. For, consider, gentle reader! this 
indecorous message preceded the appearance of the Canter- 
bury Tales,^ and proceeded from a rival poet in the act of 
completing his principal work, — its plain significance being 

* I have done my poem, and you cannot do yours because 
you are superannuated.' And this, while the great poet 
addressed was looking farther forward than the visible 
horizon, his eyes dilated with a mighty purpose. And to 
be counselled by this, to shut them forsooth, and take his 
crook and dog and place in the valleys like a grey shepherd 
of the Pyrenees — ^he, who felt his foot strong upon the 
heights ! he, with no wrinkle on his forehead deep enough 
to touch the outermost of inward smooth dreams — ^he, in 
the divine youth of his healthy soul, in the quenchless 
love of his embracing sympathies, in the untired working 

* Did the Canterbury Tales ever appear at all, in our sense of 
the word ? Separate Tales, or fragments or groups of them, may 
have been circulated during Chaucer's life ; but assuredly they 
never " appeared " as a whole, like Gower's Confessio did. — F. 
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of his perpetual energies, — to * make an ende of alle his 
werke * and be old, as if he were not a poet ! * Go to, 
O vain man,* — ^we do not reckon the age of the poet*s soul 
by the shadow on the dial ! Enough that it faUs upon his 
grave" (p. 119), 

(p. 134). "But this Sackville stands too low for 
admeasurement with Spenser, and we must look back, if 
covetous of comparisons, to some one of a loftier and more 
kingly stature. We must look back far, and stop at 
Chaucer. Spenser and Chaucer do naturally remind us of 
each other, they two being the most cheerful-hearted of the 
poets — with whom cheerfulness, as an attribute of poetry, 
is scarcely a common gift." 

(p. 136). "Chaucer and Spenser fulfilled their destiny, 
and^ grew to their mutuail likeness as cheerful poets, by 
certain of the former processes [glorifying sensual things 
with the inward sense, &c.]. They two are alike in their 
cheerfulness, yet are their cheerfulnesses most unlike. 
Each poet laughs : yet their laughters ring with as far a 
difference as the sheep-bell on the hill, and the joy-bell 
in the city. Each is earnest in his gladness : each active 
in persuading you of it. You are persuaded, and hold 
each for a cheerful man. The whole difference is, that 
Chaucer has a cheerful humanity : Spenser, a cheerful 
ideality. One, rejoices walking on the sunny side of the 
street ; the other, walking out of the street in a way of 
bis own, kept green by a blessed vision. One, uses the 
adroitness of his fancy by distilling out of the visible 
universe her occult smiles ; the other, by fleeing be- 
yond the possible frown, the occasions of natural ills, 
to that *cave of cloud* where he may smile safely to 
himself. One, holds festival with men — seldom so coarse 
and loud, indeed, as to startle the deer from their green 
covert at Woodstock* — or with homely Nature and her 

* There is no foundation for the late legend that connects 
Chaucer with Woodstock. — F. 
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*dame Marguerite' low in the grasses :^ the other adopts, 
for his playfellows, imaginary or spiritual existences, and 
will not say a word to Nature herself, unless it please her 
to dress for his masque, and speak daintily sweet, and rare 
like a spirit. The human heart of one utters oracles ; the 
imagination of the other speaks for his heart, and we miss 
no prophecy. For music, we praised Chaucer's, and not 
only as Dry den did, for *a Scotch tune.' But never 
issued there from lip or instrument, or the tuned causes of 
nature, more lovely sound than we gather from our 
Spenser's Art. His rhythm is the continuity of melody. 
It is the singing of an angel in a dream." 

(p. 163). " Shirley is the last dramatist, Valete et plan- 
dite, o po8t&t*i. Standing in his traces, and looking back- 
ward and before, we became aware of the distinct demarca- 
tions of five eras of English poetry : the first, the 
Chaucerian, although we might call it Chaucer; the 
second, the Elizabethan; the third, which culminates in 
Cowley; the fourth, in Dryden and the French school; 
the fifth, the return to nature in Cowper and his successors 
of our day. These five rings mark the age of the fair and 
stingless serpent we are impelled, like the Ancient Mariner, 
to bless — ^but not * unaware.' * Ah henedicite ! ' we bless 
her so, out of our Chaucer's rubric, softly, but with a 
plaintiveness of pleasure." 

* Prologue to the Legende^ — F. 
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The present edition of the Oow.j>leynte to Pite is 
founded on the six MSS published by Mr Furnivall in 
the Parallel Text Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, 
Part I, 1871, namely : 

T = Tanner 346 (vellum, ? 1440 ; Bodl. Libr.) ; 
F = Fairfax 16 (vellum, ? 1440-60, Bodl. Libr.) ; 
B = Bodleian 638 (paper and vellum, ? 1460-70) ; 
ff = Harleian 78 (paper, ? 1460, by Shirley) ; 
C = Cambridge Univ. Libr., Ff. 1. 6 (paper, ? 1460) ; 
Tr = Trinity Coll., Cambr., R. 3. 19 (paper, ? 1460-70), 

The genealogy of these MSS may be traced without 
any great difficulty. 

C seems to be a copy from T. It has all the bad 
readings of this MS (even such unaccountable ones as 
yereres for yeres, 1. 8), — with the sole exception of yore 
(1. 86) for youre, — and in addition to them the following 
blunders of its own : if omitted (1. 4), / om. (12), As for 
And (32), hys beaute altered from hye heaute (70), strems 
for streme (94). Also in orthography (or rather cacography) 
the two MSS resemble each other very closely. Still in 
this respect too C is somewhat worse than T ; cf. gra^e 
(91), niersi (92), AlUauns (83), for grace, merci pr mercy 
(T), aUiaunce (rhyming with obeisaunce), 

T and Tr belong to the same type, having sjuany false 
or dubious readings in common, especially many oinissions. 
They drop when (8, and again 45), / (10), to (48), the (82), 
youres (113). On the other hand, each MS has some 
blunders not found in the other.^ T has wm*de for 
world (3 and 77), and for all (10), jfull instead of /or (33), 
euyr om. (33), there om. (36), and by for and (42), of om. 
(56), your om. (59), that om. (103). Tr has with my 
trouth instead of for my trouth (7), doth dy for doth' me 

* Those occurring in T are, of course, found also in C. 
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dye (7), of for on (11), Doune for Adoicn (15), sowne for 
»<6'owe (16), anc? for or (34), /wo for wo (37), Bounte, Per- 
fytioyll Anwr and ryghtly for Bounte perfite wel anned 
and richely (38), yong for yoM<7(t (40), cause (repeated from 
the preceding line) for pleynte (47), no man for no bill 
(49), hounde for beaute (70), Fowr penaunce ys for to do 
in a throw for yowre renown is fordo in a throwe (86). 
Hence we may infer that neither MS was copied from the 
other, but that both were copied from the same earlier MS, 
which we call z. 

To a different group belong ^and B ; these two MSS 
agree in a few false readings, 11. 32, 50, 111, and as F was 
certainly not copied from B (which is evident from 11. 24, 
36, 42, 45, 97, 117), nor B from F (cf. 11. 87, 91, 102, 
114), both were probably copied from the same earlier 
MS (= v), 

K we compare v and z with Hy we see that H has a 
great many peculiar readings, whereas v and z more 
generally agree. In the greater part of these passages H^ 
no doubt, is wrong, and this MS seems to be the less 
trustworthy, as its scribe (Shirley) has evidently tried to 
correct the text, as he found it, by conjectural emendation. 
To give an instance, the three opening lines of the poem 
may be supposed to have run thus in the prototype of H : 

" Pitye pat I haue sought so yore 
With hert sore ful of besy peyne 
J)at in pis worlde nas per no wight so woe." 

Shirley saw that the first line was corrupt, but he was 
not aware of the concluding word : ago having been 
dropped. He therefore probably inserted whiche before 
pat, and, in order to make the first line rhyme with the 
third, altered in the latter so woe into looer, Not unlikely 
it was also Shirley who wrote 1. 5 of pitee for to pleyne, 
instead of to pitee, &c. (at the same time, inserting 'And 
elce at the beginning of the following line), and who 
accordingly called the poem a complaint of Pitee, 
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But numerous as the errors of H are, still there are 
many passages where Shirley's MS alone either has the 
true reading or helps us to find it out. See IL 9, 25, 34, 
35, 50, 71, 109, &c. A careful examination of these 
passages leads us to the conclusion that v and z were both 
copied from the same MS (= y), which was not the 
source of H, 

H and y, of course, finally derive from the same 
source, — we call this common source of H and y \Xy — 
but from what has been said about the alterations made 
by Shirley and the errors he found m his prototype, it is 
evident that H was not directly copied from aj, but is 
linked to it by another MS (= w). 

The results we have arrived at with respect to the 
genealogy of our six MSS, may be illustrated by the 
following scheme : — 

X 




Of all six MSS F, no doubt, is the best, and Tr the 
worst, whereas G is the most worthless. JT, though 
perhaps more unlike the original than any other MS, 
may be called the most precious of aU, inasmuch as it is 
the unique copy of its type. 
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(1) 

Pite, that I have sought so, yoore ago, 1 

With herte soore, and ful of besy peyne. 

That in this world nas never wight so wo, 

Withoute deeth, — and if I shal not feyne, 4 

My purpos was to Pite to compleyne 

Upon the cruelte and tirannye 

Of Love, that for my trouthe dooth me dye. 7 

(2) 

And whan that I by lengthe of certeyn yeeres 8 

Hadde ever in oon a tyme sought to speke, 

To Pite ran I, al bespreynt with teeres, 

To preyen hir on Cruelte me awreke ; 1 1 

But er I myght with any worde outbreke, 

Or tellen any of my peynes smerte, 

I fond hir deed and buried in an herte. 14 



1. whiche |?at H. ago om. H, 2. and om. H. 3. tliis 
worde TC, was neuer FBTCTr, nas J?er no H. woer H. 4. if 
om. C. 5. of pitee for to pleyne H. 6. And eke opon \>q 
cruwel thirannye H, 7. with my trouth doth dy 7V. 

8. whan om. TCTr. 9. sought(e) a tyme FBTCTr. 

10. I ran H^ I om. TCTr. and besprente TC. 11. of cruelte 
Tr. wreke //. 12. I om. 6'. 13. telle her eny TCTr. 
14. Pitee ded //. 
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<^> 

AdoTine I fel, whan that I saugh the herse, 15 

Deed as stoon, while that the swogh me laste ; 

But up I roos with colour ful diverse, 

And pitously on hir myn yne I caste, 18 

And neer the corps I gan to presen faste. 

And for the soule I shoop me for to preye : 

I nas but lorn, there nas no moor to seye. 21 

(4) 

Thus am I sleyn, sith that Pite is deed ; 22 

Alias the day, that ever hit shulde falle ! 

What maner man dar now holde up his heed ? 

To whom shal any sorwful herte calle 1 25 

Now Cruelte hath cast to sleen us alle 

In ydel hope, folk reedelees of peyne, 

Sith she is deed, to whom shul we compleyne ? 28 

(5) 

But yet encreseth me this wonder newe, 29 

That no wight woot that she is deed, but I, 

So many men as in hir tyme hir knewe ; 

And yet she dyed noght so sodeynly : 32 

For I have sought hir ay ful besyly, 

Sith first I hadde witte or mannes mynde, 

But she was deed, er that I koude hir fynde. 35 

15. And dovne ff, Boune Tr, that om, MSS. 16. as a 
ston Tr, whyles J)at H. swoue T, swone Ct sowne Tr. me om, 
HTr, 17. wel dy verse H, 18. ey Tr, 19. nerer (nerrer) 
TCTr, herre H. I came to presen ZT, I gan presen FBTCTr, 
21. was . . . was FBTCTr, Me thought me lorn )>er was noon 
o)jer weye H, 

23. that day FBTCTr, 24. now om, B, heve vp H, 
25. now eny FBTCTr. 27. In ydelle hope we lyve redlesse of 
pe}Tie H, 28. we shoulde vs pleyne H. 

30. wot hir ded oonly but IH. 31. So many a man J)at H, 
32. As yette C. she om. FB. noght om, Tr, so mii. FBTCTr, 
or mynde FBTC, and mynde JV. 35. that <>w. FBTCTr, 
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(6) 
Aboute hir hers there stooden lustyly, 36 

Withouten any wo, as thoughte me, 

Bonnte paifyt, wel armed and richely. 

And fresshe Beaute, Lust, and Jolyte, 39 

Assured maner, Youthe, and Honeste, 

Wisdom, Estat, and Dreed, and Govemaimcc, 

Confedred booth by bonde and alliaunce. 42 

(7) 
A compleynte hadde I, writen, in myn bond, 43 

For to ban put to Pite as a bille, 

But whanne I al this companye there fond, 

That rather wolden al my cause spille, 46 

Than do me helpe, I heeld my pleynte stille ; 

For to tho folk, withouten any faylle, 

Without Pite ne may no bille avaylle. 49 

(8) 
Than leeve I al thise vertues, sauf Pite, 50 

Keeping the corps, as ye have herd me seyn, 
Confedred all by bonde of cruelte. 

And been assented that I shal be sleyn. 53 

So I have put my compleynte up ageyn, 
For to my foos my bille I dar noght shewe, 
Theffect of which seyth thus in wordes fewe : 56 

36. there om TC, lustel F {^ press or clerical errm*), besylye 
B. 37. without any mo Tr, With outen making doel ff, 
38. parfyte weel arrayed Hj Perfytwyll Amor Tr. ryghtly Tr. 
40. yong and honeste Tr. 41. and (^before Dreed) om. 31 SS. 
42. by hande IT, and assurance ^, of alaunce B^ and by alli- 
aunce TC. 

44. To haue put FBTCTr, 46. whanne om. TCTr. but 
when I saw all this companye ther stonde j5. 47. my com- 
pleynt J7, my cause Tr. 48. to om. TCTr, that folke FBTCTr. 
49. ther may FBTCTr. noman Ti\ 

50. leve we al FB, leue al TCTr, thes om. FBTCTr. saue 
oonly pite FBTCTr. 51. the heerse H. 62. all om. FBTCTr. 
and by cruelte FBTC, and cruelte Tr. 63. when I shal 

FBTCTr, 64. So J>anne I putte H, And I haue put FBTCTr. 
vp my complaynt Agayne 7h'. 66. foomen H. dourst H. 
56. of om, TC. jjeffeot of j^e matere was this at wordes fewe JET, 
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(9) 

Humblest of herte, highest of reverence, 57 

Benygne flour, coroune of vertues alle, 

Sheweth unto your rial excellence 

Your servaunt, if I durste me so calle, 60 

His mortal harme, in which he is yfalle, 

And noght al oonly for his evel fare, 

But for your renoun, as he shal declare. 63 

(10) 

Hit stondeth thus : your contraire, Cruelte, 64 

Allyed is ayenst your regalye, 

Under colour of womanly Beaute, 

For men ne shuld not knowe liir tirannye, 67 

With Bounte, Gentilesse, and Curtesy e. 

And hath depryved yow now of your place, 

That hight " Beaute, apertenaunt to Grace." 70 

(11) 

For kyndly, by youre heritage ryght, 71 

Ye been annexed ever unto Bounte, 

And verrayly ye oughte do your myght 

To helpe Trouthe in his adversyte ; 74 

Ye been also the coroune of Beaute, 

And, certes, if ye wanten in thise tweyne. 

The worlde is lore, there nis no moor to seyne. 77 



69. your om. TO. souuereyne excellence H. 60. dourst 
my self JI. 61. in which he is falle FBTCTr, whiche he is 
Inne falle H. 62. al om, Tt\ 63. as I shal Hi 

64. that your contrary FBTC, that contrary Tr. 65. ayens 
(agaynes) BTC. 66. Under \>q coloure H. 67. ne om; M88. 
nought loo knowe H, 69. now om. FBTCTr. 70. That is 
hygh (hye) beaute FBT, That is hys beaute C, That ys hygh 
bounde Tr. to your grace FBTCTr. 

71. and rj^ght H. 72. beo|je H. 75. beo>e H. 77. worde 
TC. ther is FBTCTr. 
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(12) 
Eek what avaylleth Maner and Gentilesse 78 

Withonte yow, benygne creature ] 
Shal Cruelte be now govemeresse 1 

Alias, what herte may hit longe endure f 81 

Wherfore, but ye the rather take cure 
To breke that perilous alliaunce» 
Ye sleen hem that been in youre obeisaunce. 84 

(13) 
And further over, if ye suffre this, 85 

Your renoun is fordoon than in a throwe, 
There shal no man wete what Pite is ; 
Alias that your renoun shuld be so lowe ! 88 

Ye been than fro youre heritage ythrowe 
By Cruelte, that occupieth your place, 
And we despeyrd, that seeken to your grace. 91 

(14) 
Have mercy on me, vertuouse queen ! 92 

That yow have sought so tenderly and yoore ; 
Let som streem of your lyght on me be seen, 
That love and dreed yow ay lenger the moore ; 95 

For, sooth to seyne, I here the hevy soore. 
And though I be noght kunnyng for to pleyne. 
For Goddes love, have mercy on my peyne ! 98 

78. or gentilesse J7. 79. With yowe benigne and feyre 

creature H, 80. be nowe oure H^ be your FBTCTt\ gouer- 
nesse TCTr, 8L shal may \>B,i endure H, 82. the oni, 
TCTr, 83. To breke of J)00 persones \>q allyaunce H, 84. of 
your obeyssaunce ffy vndyr your obeysaunce Tr. 

85. forthei-more TCTi\ 86. than om. BFTCTr, with a 
throwe H. Your penaunce is for to do in a throw Tr, 87. no 
wight wit Hj no man wete well F, what the peyne is H. 
88. that euer your renoun is felle FBTCTr, 89. Ye be also fro 
FBTCTr. throw Tr. 91. we be dispeyred TC, woo dyspeyreth 
Tr, that speken F. to oin. TCTr. 

92. yee vertuouse qweene H, thow herenus (heremus Tr^ quene 
FBTCTr, 93. so tenderly and so yore TQ so truwely and so 
yore H. 94. some strems /7, ])Q streme H. your om. FBTCTr. 
95. louej^e and dredej^e H. euer FBTCTr. the <m. H. 96. For 
sothely FBTC, That sothly Tr, \>q soojye H. for to seyne MSS. 
1 here so soore FBTCTr. 97. no kunnynge B. 
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(15). 

My peyne is this, that what so I desire, 99 

That have I noght, ne no thing lyk therto. 

And ever set Desire myn herte on fire ; 

Eek on that oother syde, where so I go, 102 

What maner thing that may encrese my wo, 

That have I reedy, unsought everywhere : 

Me ne lakketh but my deeth, and than my here. 105 

(16) 

What needeth to shew parcel of my peyne? 1 06 

Syth euery wo that herte may bethynke 

I suffre, and yet I dar noght to yow pleyne. 

For wel I woot, al thogh I wake or wynke, 109 

Ye rekke noght whether I fleet or synke. 

Yet natheles my trouthe I shal sustene 

Unto my deeth, and that shal wel be sene. 112 

(17) 

This is to seyne : I wol be youres ever ; 113 

Thogh ye me sle by Cruelte, your fo, 

Algate my spirit shal never dissever 

Fro your servise, for any peyne or wo. 116 

Sith ye be deed, — alias that hit is so ! — 

Thus for your deeth I may wel weepe and pleyne, 

With herte soore, and ful of besy peyne. 119 

99. thus that what I desire Tr. 100. nor nothing lyke 
therto Tr, ne nought >>at ly|?e J?erto H, 101. setteth MSS, 
102. sydes F. 103. that otn. TO. my om. H, 104. euyr 
where TC. 105. ne om, MSS. (pronounce * Me ne ' as * Meen ' : 
see the Notes), but deth Tr. 

106. What neede))e it shewe H. parodies (-ys) HTi\ 
107. can bethynk Ti\ 109. al om, FBTCTr, 110. where I 
FB, 111. Yit neuer \>q lesse H, But natheles yet FB, And 
netheles yit TC, And neuerthelesse yet Tr.. 

113. youres om, TCTr. 114. your soo F^ as foo II, 

115. Algates H. 117. Sith yet be deed B. Nowe pitee that I 
haue sought to yoore a goo H, 119. al ful //. 
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NOTES. 



1. 1. Pile J that I have sought so, yoore ago. That so refers 
to the verb, and not to f^oore ago, is evident from ]. 3 : 

" That in this world nas never wight so wo.'* 

Compare the somewhat different line 93 : 

" That yow have sought so tenderly and yoore." 

1. 11. To prey en hir on Oruelie me atorehe. The e of me is 
elided. See my edition of the Prologue to (he Canterbury 
Tales, note to 1. 148. To the passages there referred to, I add 
Prioresses Tale^ 1. 18 : 

" Thurgh thyn humhlesse the goost that in thalighte," 

where in thalighte, of course, is = in the alighte. Second 
Nunnes Tale, I 32 : 

" Thou oonfort of us wrecches do me endite." 

1. 27. folk reedelees of peyne, Cf. Deeth of Blaunche, 1. 587 : 

" This ys my peyne wythoute rede." 

1. 33. For I have sought hir ay ful hesyly. For ay the 
MSS read euer (with the exception of HTC, which omit the 
word) ; but ev^r, when followed by a consonant, is always, I 
believe, a dissyllable in Chaucer. Cf. 1. 95. 

1. 50. Than leeve I al thise vertues, sauf Pite, So H. 
The scribe of y dropped I and thise, and inserted only (before 
Pite) ; thereupon the scribe of v, seeing that the verb wanted 
a pronoun, added we. 

1. 52. all := alV for alle. 

1. 53. And been assented that I shal be sleyn. And been 
assented = who been assented or being assented. Cf. Legende 
of Cleopatra, 1. 124 seq. : 

" Now or T fynde a man thus trewe and stable 
And wele for loue his deth so frely take 
I preye god let cure hedys neuere ake." ' 

1. 70. TJiat hight Beaute, apertenaunt to Grace. A most 
beautiful line, which H alone gives us in its original shape. 

1. 71. For hyndly by youre heritage ryght. heritage, of 
course, stands in the genitive case. 

» MS Cambr. Univ. Lihr. Gg. 4. 27, printed by Mr H. Brad- 
shaw, The Fairfax MS (edd. Bell, Morris) has (i. 125) And woUle. 
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1. 91. And we deapeyrd that seeken to youre grace. Cf. 
1 Kings X. 24 : And all the earth sought to Solomon. <&c. 

1. 95. That Urde (uad dreed yow ay lenger the moore. The 
y MSS have euer lenger the morey and this is not necessarily 
wrong, though I hold ever to be a dissyllable. In ever lenger 
the moore^ never the moore^ never the lease, Chaucer not un- 
frequently drops the e in the^ pronouncing lengerth, neverth, 
Cf. Clerke Tale, 1. 687 ; Man of Lawea Tale, 1. 982, &c. 

1. 101. Set, not sefth. We meet with *comth', *makth*, 
&c., but whenever Chaucer wants to shorten forms like *find- 
eth, biddeth, slideth, riseth, sitteth/ he writes * fint, bit, slit, 
rist, sit/ When the theme ends in d, t, or 8, the eth is thrown 
aside, the d is changed to t, the t is left alone, and the s has 
t added to it. See Tyrwhitt, Canterbury Tales, note to 1. 187. 
Set for setteth is found also in the Sompnoures Tale, 1. 1982 : 

" With which the deuel set youre herte afyre." 

1. 105. Me ne lakketh but my deeth, and than my bere, ne 
is not in the MSS (it is also omitted 1. 21). It is, however, 
a necessary complement to but = * only,' as but properly 
means * except,' and a collation of the best MSS of the Canter- 
bury Tales shows that Chaucer never omitted the negative in 
this case. (The same observation was made already by 
Prof. Child in his excellent paper on the language of Chaucer 
and Gower ; see Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, p. 374.) 
Me ne in line 105 forms but one syllable, pronounced meen. 
In the same manner I ne = iin occurs, ProL to the Canter- 
bury Tales, 1. 764 (from Harl. 7334), 

" I ne saugh this year so mery a companye ; " 

Man of Lawes Tale, 1. 1041, 

^^ I ne seye but for this ende this sentence." 

Compare middle high German : in = ich ne, f. inst. in kan dir 
nicht (Walter v. d. Vogelweide, ed. Lachmann, 101, 33). In 
early French and Proven9al me, te, se, &c., when preceded by 
a vowel, often become m, t, s, &c. ; in Italian we have cen for 
cc ne, &c. 
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